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BELIEF IN PERSONAL IMMORTALITY.* 
By James H. Hyslop. 


This is a volume that requires some extended notice. 
Not because of its intrinsic value nor because of its special 
interest to psychic researchers in the experimental field, but 
because of a mixed character in its contents and because such 
works seem to get publishers easily without having any im- 
portance in the discussion of the problem, and because it re- 
flects a tendency to discuss the problem on the negative side 
with little or no tolerance of the discussion on the positive 
side. On this ground alone the book invites extended con- 
sideration. Were the book an uncompromising attack on the 
belief in immortality it would not require especial attention, 
and if it were as uncompromising a defense of it, assuming 
that it had no relation to psychic research and its method, it 
would equally have no special interest. But it shows a curious 
mixture of interest in the problem and of philosophic scep- 
ticism, with a dash of interest in psychic research, tho doubt- 
ful of its solving the problem. This peculiar feature of the 
book makes it a good text for critical discussion in relation 
to the position assumed by the author. There is enough 
sincerity in it to make one respect the author’s scepticism and 
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enough intellectual snobbery, tho all unconscious, to make 
it the subject of some animadversions of a slightly objurga- 
tory character. We can indulge neither decided enmity nor 
emphatic approval of the author’s arguments or method. The 
reason for this will appear as we proceed. 

The primary importance of the book is the simple fact 
that the subject can be discussed, when twenty-five years ago 
a book either affirming or denying immortality would not 
have received publication, most probably. Scepticism and 
agnosticism have been so confident of their positions ever 
since Immanuel Kant and Herbert Spencer, that no man has 
dared venture to show himself on the affirmative side for fear 
of being accused of being religious or of being a fool. The 
negative side did not think it worth while to discuss the 
question, so certain was it of its claims. Hence, to find the 
issue discussed at all is a signal either of a reaction against 
scepticism or of the necessity that scepticism shall defend its 
position. It is a gain to have the problem discussed. 

Not much of the volume need be considered here. The 
chapters on “The Soul in Savage Religions,” “ Christian 
Europe up to Kant ” and “ The Philosophy of the Nineteenth 
Century ” may pass by unnoticed. ‘They are fair statements 
of the intellectual attitude of primitive people and of the 
important men who have thought on the subject, tho the 
summary is too brief to be of much interest to laymen who 
do not understand, and of less interest to those who do. It 
is the Introduction and the discussion of psychic research in 
its relation to the problem that deserve and shall receive the 
most notice here. The very first statement in the Introduc- 
tion is the following: 

“Two essential considerations emerge in regard to the 
desirability of discussing the belief in personal immortality. 
Would (1) the moral foundations of society, and (2) all 
human happiness be destroyed by an universal disappearance 
of the belief?” 

I have no doubt that many people would at once agree 
with these views of the author. Those who have an intense 
personal—I do not say philanthropic—interest in the belief 
would assent to the statement of the issue here presented. 
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But I think a scientifically and philosophically disposed mind 
would say that the primary consideration would be first the 
truth of the belief and then the question of its pragmatic value. 
It is a distortion of the true perspective in the problem to 
state it as the author does. If it be true, we may be certain 
that some use of it can be made, and perhaps some misuse 
also, and possibly many would say more misuse than use. 
That, however, is a separate matter. But the truth of the 
doctrine is the issue with intelligent men, and not the dis- 
crediting of the belief by some imaginary relation or non- 
relation to the “ moral foundations of society’ and “ human 
happiness.” ‘These last matters are too complex to be dealt 
with in such an off-hand manner, and the facts about the 
issue are more directly concerned with scientific truth than 
with practical worth. 

In regard to the first of the considerations mentioned the 
writer goes on to say :— 

“The moral sanctions are concerned with immortality 
only in so far as they repose on the belief in future rewards 
and punishments, which may either exist in the shape of 
heaven or hell, or of reincarnation.” 

If the author had omitted the relative clause, “ which may 
either exist in the shape of heaven or hell or of reincarna- 
tion’, he might have met with little opposition to his claims: 
for the idea of “rewards and punishments” is so elastic as 
to be adjustable to any actual consequences of good or bad 
conduct, and he could hardly oppose such rewards and penal- 
ties as we find in nature for our actions, to say nothing of 
those artificial favors and restraints imposed by society on 
its members in regard to their conduct. But he carefully 
specifies that it is “ heaven and hell” or “ reincarnation ” that 
must be the “ moral sanctions ”’, and tho one might even ad- 
just the ideas of “heaven and hell” to the natural rewards 
and penalties of action, it is clear from the author’s further 
emphasis on these ideas that he has the old fashioned ideas of 
eternal and artificial torments in mind. If he has such in mind 
it is easy to show that he misrepresents the attitude of most 
moralists on the question. There can be no doubt that the 
ages of ignorance and superstition, to say nothing of many 
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intelligent people in this age, thoroughly abused the ideas of 
“heaven and hell” and defined them in terms which en- 
lightened people cannot tolerate. But in revolting against 
particular ideas of them a man may nullify the general prin- 
ciple at the basis of them, which is that certain stages of 
human evolution can be influenced only by external and arti- 
ficial rewards and penalties. We depend on this always in 
social and political organisms. It is not every one that can 
at first accept the moral law on its own credentials, with the 
natural results of conduct. Many people have first to be 
made to fear consequences, and when they do not respect 
natural consequences, they have to be made to feel artificial 
ones ;and when they learn to choose the line of least resistance 
in their volitions by reverencing the law instead of obeying 
out of fear, they have advanced to the important position in 
ethics. But conformity is objective morality, whether the 
course be reverenced or not, and this step must be made first 
by those who do not obey from love. Artificial sanctions are 
necessary for this grade of minds, and whatever we think of 
the ancient ideas of heaven and hell, they had this merit, that 
they endeavored to secure certain lines of conduct thought 
to be important for salvation or civil order. When we have 
advanced to higher ideals and, above all, have discovered that 
the concrete “heaven and hell” of the medizval period is 
not true, or at least is essentially immoral, we may well 
quarrel with it, but we do not escape the need of some con- 
ception of consequences in conduct as determining its sanc- 
tions. It is this last conception that is the important thing 
in the whole doctrine of ethics, and we only evade or dis- 
guise the issue in attacking medizval ideas of “ heaven and 
hell.” The chief objection to the old doctrine of “heaven 
and hell” is that our moral ideas have outgrown any such 
conception of them, tho the actual ideals of human life are 
precisely like them. Heaven was a king’s park and a palace 
without the payment of taxes and hell an artificial place of 
absurd punishment wholly disproportioned to the crime. 
This was the fault of those ideas, not that they embodied the 
idea of rewards and penalties. It is our ideas of justice and 
morality that have changed, not the general need of recog- 
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nizing consequences in conduct. It only obscures the issue 
to represent the case in terms of “ heaven and hell”’, as if the 
superstitious past was to be the standard of our beliefs, and 
that the only difference between that past and the present was 
to be a negative attitude of mind toward its conceptions in- 
stead of an affirmative one. 

Whether the moral foundations of society are affected by 
the belief in personal immortality or not will depend largely 
on what you mean by morality and what conception you take 
of survival. We cannot assume that any given system of 
ideas and behavior is ethical until it stands the ordeal of ra- 
tional criticism and support. Greek social life seems not to 
have been especially determined by the belief, at least as we 
know that life in history. But then we have only a partial 
account of it, and that from those who had risen above the 
popular religions, and there is little or no trace of what the 
popular conceptions were, except in the sporadic indications 
of primitive animism and various orgies associated with it, 
and immortality was the primary factor in this system. Even 
the philosophers had to bow to it in their social and political 
policy, as was true in the progress of Taoism, Buddhism, 
Shintoism and other oriental systems. The trouble was with 
society in those ages of animism, not with the mere belief in 
survival. It was the false conception of survival that did 
the bad work, not the fact that it was a belief in survival. I 
quite sympathize with the author in his repudiation of the 
old doctrines of “ heaven and hell’, but not because the terms 
“heaven and hell” cannot be legitimately used or defined, 
tho it may savor of equivocation and hypocrisy to employ 
them when we do not mean what they have traditionally im- 
plied. We have outgrown all such ideals as they represented, 
and the author is perfectly correct when he asks us to be 
honest with ourselves and to face boldly the verdict of ma- 
terialism, rather than adhere to such ideals as the past cher- 
ished. But his mind has missed as much as it has seen in the 
problem, tho he is not without inclination to believe in a fu- 
ture life if satisfactory evidence be forthcoming. 

The real influences that operate on the author’s mind be- 
gin to show themselves very early in his Introduction. 
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Scarcely has he said what we have quoted, when the follow- 
ing is stated: 

“Writers like Dr. Martineau and Dr. Edward Caird have 
emphasized the apparent waste of noble characters being 
snuffed out when so much effort has gone to build them up— 
and the same considerations apply to the vanishing of noble 
intellects. The answer is, of course, that such characters 
and intellects are easier to replace than seems obvious at first 
sight, since they are themselves built up by a process of con- 
tinual reciprocity with others, and this process is uninter- 
rupted through the centuries. 

“‘ Sometimes, indeed, one may feel bitterly that the mem- 
ory of great and good men who have led obscure lives, whose 
best work has been done in secret, and who have never ex- 
pressed themselves on paper, irretrievably perishes, while the 
memory of the fool and the charlatan is kept green by the 
babble and noise of the world, and, more especially, the press. 

“The really good worker in any rank of life receives next 
to no recognition after death as compared with the successful 
politician, or even the mediocre parson, in the columns of such 
a clerical journal as the Times. But the memory of such men 
is not the less real for being less conspicuous. Their inspira- 
tion lives in their immediate successors, and is transmitted 
from generation to generation.” 

If the author had only stated the opinions of Martineau 
and Caird as arguments for objection to the policy of the 
cosmos, on the supposition that lives of great men were 
snuffed out, nothing more would require to be said. We can 
appreciate that, and we have only to remind the reader of 
what we published in an earlier number of this Journal about 
Mr. Huxley at the funeral of a friend. (Cf. Journal Am. S. 
P. R., Vol. V, pp. 561-562). But the author under criticism 
turns to the idea of fame as a substitute for being snuffed 
out. Many persons think of no other kind of immortality, and 
try to console human nature by pointing to its value. To the 
present reviewer, any man who expects to substitute fame 
for the value of immortality is bankrupt in ethics. Fame has 
no importance whatever, unless it is sought for its power to 
help men. In so far as it may be used to propagate ideas 
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that need recognition it is useful and to be respected, but as 
a personal possession it is no better than money and may be 
worse. Any man who seeks it for pleasure to himself is a 
man to be avoided by the community as poison. Great char- 
acters are wasted by nature, in case survival be not true, only 
because their value to men ethically is lost, not because they 
have no consciousness of their fame. Any man who takes 
pleasure in mere fame is likely to do little good for his kind. 
Indeed human nature may be so poor in qualities that the 
fame which it bestows may not be worth the having. It 
will ridicule a man if it is the mere fashion to abuse his ideas, 
and then the same persons will build his monument when 
the fashion changes. Fame at such a price is not worth 
having. 

The real importance of good work is not in the conscious- 
ness that others respect it, but in two very different things. 
The first is the elevation that the good doer gets from his ac- 
tion and his appreciation of the good, and the second is in the 
benefit which the respect yields to the man who feels it, not 
in the pride which the doer has in his fame. What the author 
under review says about great characters being “built up 
by a process of continual reciprocity with others,” is non- 
sense. He may obtain his fame in that way, but the right 
to it is not the product of his environment in any way what- 
ever. It is in the character of the man himself. This “ pro- 
cess of continual reciprocity with others” does not produce 
the effect on other members of the community. The quali- 
ties must be in the individual to make him what he is, and 
indeed it is his power to influence his environment and to 
make it reach his own level that determines his character, 
not any reciprocity or transmission from environment. The 
great man’s merit does not consist in what others think of him, 
but in what he does forthem. That is a truism, but to lament 
his inability to appreciate that estimate of him, by virtue of 
his not surviving, is to make him appear worthy because he 
seeks appreciation rather than the conferral of benefits. The 
really great man is he who does not care for his greatness and 
seeks obscurity, if only he can succeed in getting his legiti- 
mate ideals incarnated in the lives of others. 


q 
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No, we cannot substitute fame for the real nature and 
value of survival. Any attempt to do so is an unconscious 
tribute to what we have lost by the doctrine of materialism. 
We require here to be quite as honest about ourselves as in 
the doctrines of “heaven and hell”. If they are not true, 
we must courageously surrender them and not try to obtain 
in their place some sickly and sentimental equivalent which 
will not bear critical scrutiny. We are not willing in such 
situations to show the Stoicism which we preach in other mat- 
ters. We are trying to get a reward of some kind after 
preaching that rewards are not respectable. We do not re- 
quire to seek in nature what is not there, and we may as well 
frankly admit that the case is against any idealism whatever, 
if the facts point that way, and not try to set up some pale 
substitute for the real personal values of existence. It is the 
persistence of consciousness that we value in actual life. 
That is the secret of self-preservation, and there is no use in 
trying to believe or assert that fame, present or posthumous, 
is any rational equivalent of it. If nature does not offer us 
the persistence of personality, let us say and recognize frankly 
that nature is not rational. Let us cultivate no illusions about 
it, nor try to deceive ourselves that relics in good literature 
and fame are substitutes for survival. 

In regard to the second consideration which the author 
mentions, we must understand his whole position. He writes 
at some length as follows: 

“We are frequently assured by such writers as Clough, 
Tennyson, and Romanes, to take a random selection, that 
human existence without the hope of a hereafter is nothing 
but gall and wormwood. We are told of the melancholy of 
the Old Testament, of the Greeks and Romans. Yet this is 
not the melancholy of the guest retiring from the banquet; 
it is the melancholy of those who dread the premature snip- 
ping of the shears either for themselves or for others, and 
perhaps feel that, for one reason or another, such as poverty 
or infirmity, they cannot fulfill their destiny. I do not be- 
lieve that such melancholy would exist in a society which 
provided equality of opportunity for all, or where medical 
science had achieved the level foreshadowed by Metchnikoff 
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in his Essais Optimistes. What may well sadden Rationalists 
and others is to think of the vast sums of money at present 
spent in propagating effete superstitions about the other 
world, which many of those who are paid todosomust gravely 
doubt, and in some cases ultimately have confessed to have 
disbelieved for years, during which they dared not avow such 
disbelief for fear of starvation. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the enormous funds of existing religious bodies, 
if devoted to such purposes as public health, would revolu- 
tionize our mortality statistics tomorrow. It would seem 
that the ordinary man and woman go through life quite hap- 
pily without any clearly defined belief in immortality. Mem- 
bers of religious bodies think very little about it if they en- 
joy good health, even in spite of dire poverty ; while the gloom 
of unbelievers is not particularly conspicuous.” 

And then on the next page the author continues the same 
strain in regard to the cure of physical ills. 

“Once more I assert that the real sting of death—in such 
a case as death caused by cancer—lies in the reflection that a 
remedy might have been found for the disease many centuries 
ago, had the human race devoted to public health all the toil 
and money and skill that it has devoted to building of the 
churches, the endowment of bishops, and the preaching of 
unprovable doctrines to bewildered savages.” 

Later on in the book the author alludes again to the mat- 
ter of poverty when discussing “ethical considerations” in the 
problem. To that I shall recur again. I note the fact now 
because ethical questions will be raised in the examination 
of the author’s position in regard to the importance of health. 
In his attack on the church he ignores the facts which made 
the church adopt its course and naively assumes the truth of 
the debated question in that criticism. It is all very well to 
attack the church for its dogmas when they are not popular, 
and to assume the importance of health, when it is material- 
ism that has established that feeling and made us forget that 
there may be something better than health. To the author 
it may not seem so because he has given up the persistence of 
consciousness and hopes, as he later states (p. 91), that con- 
sciousness will turn out a function of the brain, and hence 
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the prolongation of consciousness in the body is substituted 
for its continuance after death. In this strong language about 
the sums spent on religious purposes he betrays, perhaps un- 
consciously, materialistic assumptions that can be proved to 
be false on that very theory itself. He is placing health 
above morality. He does not see that the church had maxi- 
mized the soul because it was the soul that was more import- 
ant than the body, and minimized the latter because it was 
not eternal, and Metchnikoff was trying to make the body 
immortal to save consciousness! The author would better 
not quote or sympathize with him. The church and all re- 
ligious bodies made mistakes enough for me to avoid defend- 
ing them here, but, if they were correct in supposing that man 
had a soul and that it was the soul that was immortal, not 
the body, they were entirely pardonable in placing the stress 
of work and expense on saving it rather than saving the body, 
especially when they thought, whether rightly or wrongly 
we need not decide here, that the body was the cause of all 
sin and physical suffering. 

The present reviewer may surprise the wateos under no- 
tice by the statement that he does not regard health as 
a very important factor in this world’s management. Ethics 
is for him the important thing. A man who places health 
first in the economy of the cosmos only betrays his lack of 
moral sense and his materialism, while he is reproaching re- 
ligion for ideals whi¢h rise above the primary consideration 
of the body. The doctrine of evolution, which the author 
and many others regard as essentially materialistic directly 
contradicts him in its implications. The struggle for exist- 
ence and the elimination of the unfit is not conceived on the 
basis that health must be had at all hazards. If men will not 
be moral nature places no value upon health, but rather in- 
flicts ill health as a punishment. Morality is her first demand 
on her creation and health the second. Materialism seeks to 
have health without ethics. The enormous expenditure of 
money in medicine is to save ourselves from the consequences 
of sin, not to correct the sin. ‘True, if materialism be the 
correct theory of the universe it is the natural view to take, 
because there is no soul to reckon with. But religion has 
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placed the supreme value on non-bodily phenomena and can- 
not be blamed for its expenditures, tho it may have chosen 
wrong methods of culturing the soul or the wrong concep- 
tions of the way to obtain salvation. However this may be, 
it is no help to man to concentrate all his effort and expendi- 
ture on saving the body without maintaining the ethical point 
of view. Indeed, it is the opinion of the present reviewer that 
ethics will save the body better than any device of material- 
ism, save perhaps in the field of accidents. The simple rea- 
son for so much effort and expense at curing men and women 
is that they will not live ethical lives. There would be fewer 
physicians and less money needed and spent, if they did con- 
centrate effort on moral ideals, and I do not require to make 
those moral ideals more than preservation of physical health 
itself. No doubt it is instinctive, without employing this 
term in any technical sense, to preserve one’s health, and in 
proportion as that can be effected by most men without turn- 
ing to moral ideals, taking human nature as it is, we should 
expect morality to be ignored. But sooner or later men will 
be rudely haled into court for their delinquencies in this re- 
spect, and shown that health is purely a secondary thing in the 
economy of nature. I repeat: health is not important in com- 
parison with the escape from sin. 

This does not mean that effort to protect health should 
be abandoned by the community, because the sinner in many 
cases is not the sufferer of the penalty. The nature of the 
social organism makes suffering vicarious while the sin is 
not, and hence all the expenditure which the author laments 
has not been made is perfectly justifiable, but mankind do 
not look at it as directed to the improvement of individual 
ethics. The practical effect of the materialistic view is to 
make people believe that drugs and chemistry may wholly 
supplant the need of morality. Men want salvarsan, not to 
avoid the sin which leads to the need of it. They want 
a cure for cancer, not the living that will prevent it. They 
want the anti-toxin for typhoid fever, not the sanitary con- 
duct and living that will prevent it. The fate of dogs and 
cats in our large cities is a good illustration of what I am 
teaching here. Their food and habits of life are producing 
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all the natural diseases attaching to the same habits in men 
and women. What is wanted is the natural life, and medi- 
cine will be applied to accidents or the vicarious consequences 
of others’ sins. The proper practice of morality would save 
the larger part of the resources already spent on medicine, 
—to say nothing of the sums mentioned by the author,—for 
other and perhaps more important uses in society. Hence 
the medical profession is not to be the ethical restorer of 
mankind, unless it assumes also the functions of the preacher 
and teacher, which, perhaps, it ought to do, as it once did. 
But in any case ethics are prior to health and the proper con- 
dition of it. Medicine is but the faith of the materialist, and 
if materialism be true its devotees are right. But if it hap- 
pen not to be true, it is worth inquiring whether it be so or 
not. By the present reviewer it was once thought to be true, 
but he thinks now that it is not so, and he feels that nature is 
quite justified in her penalties of disease and ill health when 
her moral laws are not obeyed, and tho he does not like the 
vicarious distribution of pain, he can pardon much in the 
rough policy of nature, if only men and women can finally 
be awakened to the real nature of the situation. When you 
concentrate interest and effort merely on the medical pro- 
tection of health, you encourage the neglect of the best means 
for attaining the same end without the expense which medical 
methods entail and also without the expense which immoral 
living involves. In fact, one may say that materialism is 
always the most costly belief we can hold, and this in its ap- 
plication to art, medicine, and religion, for even religion is so 
infected with materialism today that it is a wonder that such 
writers as the author under review protest so strongly against 
it. If our author could only have sense of humor enough 
to divest himself of the obsession that health is the important 
thing in the universe he might understand both morality and 
religion much better, and that too without accepting the usual 
conceptions of either of them. 

There are other things in the Introduction against which 
such strong statements cannot be made. The author seizes 
certain doctrines and conceptions which he identifies with 
religion and then ridicules the whole in a most summary 
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manner. We are not going to take up the cudgels for re- 
ligion in these respects. Its history lends enough protection 
to the author, in the creeds and practices of the church, 
in his accusation of insincerity and evasion against many 
people. But I fear he has not been in some of our churches 
to learn what its members really do believe. I long ago be- 
came convinced that a man who did not regularly attend 
church would quickly lose sight of the progress that has 
actually been made in religious belief and conduct. I rather 
suspect that the author has not kept track of the actual liber- 
alizing of religion. It is nevertheless true that the churches 
have not altered their official creeds or phraseology and in 
that way expose themselves to the criticism of those who 
have a right to accept those official statements as indicative 
of the real beliefs of religion. At any rate, the man who 
wishes to make out a case is at liberty to do so until the 
churches adjust their language to what they really do be- 
lieve. Hence I cannot either defend the author under re- 
view or criticize religion. I can only say that the author fails 
to have gone thoroughly into the real situation. He does say 
a good thing in the following statements, and he has a right 
to demand that official creeds be adjusted to the times! 

“All who really believe in personal immortality so defi- 
nitely as to derive comfort from that belief, can well look 
after themselves and others. With them Rationalism has 
no quarrel. The quarrel of Rationalism is mainly with such 
ideas of immortality as have a degrading and debasing effect 
on mankind, whether it be a Christian hell or a Mohammedan 
paradise, and not the least with the half-beliefs characteristic 
of those who decline through sheer timidity to face the facts 
in this matter. On the other hand, it is incumbent on those 
who think that the belief in immortality is doomed, to have 
the courage of their opinions.” 

This has a perfectly correct ring. Both sides should face 
issues and should be free and able to discuss the problem 
fearlessly. The church is timid because it knows too well 
that it has no ground to stand upon. The sceptic does not 
care and will not offend those from whom he earns his bread. 
It is not the religious man only who is affected by a salary. 
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The sceptic is quite as much influenced by prudence in his 
attitude on all these questions. But until the issue is threshed 
out there will be no real sincerity on either side. 

One or two points suggest questions: Why did the author 
neglect to mention the Christian ieaven and the Mohammedan 
hell? He has chosen to represent the objectionable beliefs in 
terms of what we have all learned to despise. Does he de- 
spise the Christian heaven, or does he desire it? His material- 
ism would dispose him to accept its ideal, as represented in 
Revelations and Paradise Regained as a delightful place, and no 
one would object to it from the materialist’s position, except 
that it was not true. The materialist ought to like it, and we 
should like to know if the author omitted it because he found 
no moral objection to it. Apparently it is a materialistic hell 
he does not like, and a materialistic heaven he would like. 
Possibly the religious man has gone beyond desiring this 
physical paradise. If the author could get into close touch 
with some of the religious people whom he criticizes he might 
find this to be a fact, and then he would discover who is really 
behind the times. 

The author then takes up three periods of the belief, primi- 
tive Animism, ancient and medizval conceptions, and mod- 
ern doctrines. His examination of the first two need not de- 
tain us. They are fair and intelligible as far as they go. 
They would not satisfy any one who wants to know much 
more than a book of this size could possibly give, and the 
author is no doubt quite aware of this, so that it is not criti- 
cism to point out that limitation. The most that could be 
said is that a book, which covers such a field at all, should be 
much longer. One wants more detailed discussion of the 
historical problem than he can get in such summaries. The 
identification of some of the views of Professor James with 
those of primitive Animism is hardly defensible, and the 
quotation from H. G. Wells is only one of those brilliant dis- 
plays of ignorance that we should expect from a man of that 
sort and should not be allowed to grace or disgrace a book of 
this kind or pretensions. 

We may find a good sample of the author’s general method 
in the chapter on “ Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century.” 
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He refers further to some of the views of Professor James, 
and quotes two of his works. Of him he says :— 

In his “ Varieties of Religious Experience” he explains that 
he has said nothing in his lectures about the belief in im- 
mortality, since it seemed to him a secondary point. “If 
ideals are only cared for in ‘ eternity,’ I do not see why we 
might not be willing to leave them in other hands than ours; 
yet I sympathize with the ‘ urgent impulse to be present our- 
selves,’ etc. He ‘leaves facts to decide.’ Facts, he thinks, 
are lacking to prove that spirits return.” 

After quoting a wholly irrelevant experience of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, which is not analyzed by the author, he 
goes on to examine the doctrine of Professor James in his 
Ingersoll Lecture, in which he tried to answer some of the 
objections to immortality and offered his own theory that 
consciousness might be a “ transmissive” function as distinct 
from a “ productive” function. I have two things to show 
in regard to this whole discussion in which the author puts 
Professor James on the side of scepticism without knowing, 
or without stating (if he knows) the exact facts. Some of 
them he could not know, as I shall indicate, but the others 
were printed and quite as accessible as the books he quotes. 

The passage which I have quoted above from the Varieties 
of Religious Experience is from the Postscript of that work and 
signifies that it was not a part of the Lectures which the book 
represents. ‘The author does not tell us this fact, and per- 
haps it is not important, except in the light of the facts which 
I wish to tell regarding the origin of that Postscript. I acquit 
the author of all blame in not knowing these facts, as no one 
has published them, and I think it probable that I am the 
only living person save possibly one other, who knew these 
facts, and I mention them for record, as they explain some 
interesting things in the book which the the author quotes. 

Throughout the volume, Varieties of Religious Experience, 
Professor James had made no allusion whatever to immor- 
tality save what might be implied in the chapter on “ Unseen 
Reality’, and it was very obscurely implied even there. 
Indeed, I should not have attached any interest or significance 
to these vague indications had it not been for some facts told 
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me by Dr. Hodgson before he died. In that volume, Pro- 
fessor James had quoted four personal experiences of Dr. 
Hodgson’s, without mentioning him by name, only indicating 
that they were by a scientific friend. Professor James 
omitted from the incidents the facts which gave them a 
spiritistic coloring, tho most persons familiar with the litera- 
ture of this subject would quickly discover their affiliations. 
But the spiritistic theory was effectively concealed, or, if not 
concealed, disguised. Now Professor James sent the proofs 
of the book to Dr. Hodgson, and when the latter saw him he 
told Professor James that he had not mentioned the subject 
which was the natural sequel of the book, and then Professor 
James wrote the Postscript. The author fairly states what 
Professor James thought at the time, except that he does not 
tell the reader that Professor James was favorably impressed 
with the work of Dr. Hodgson, Mr. Myers and another in- 
vestigator in psychic research. It is well to know, however, 
that the origin of the Postscript was not one to make it im- 
portant in defining the views which its author had. 

As to the Lecture on Human Immortality, the author ought 
to have known that it was not the latest expression of Pro- 
fessor James’ views. Even in its Appendices, he should have 
remarked tendencies toward psychic research for a settle- 
ment of the problem. But it seems more respectable to 
write indefensible philosophy and to quote it than to face the 
solution by facts. Long after Professor James had pub- 
lished this short Lecture, he published his Report on Mrs. 
Piper in the Proceedings of both the English and the Amer- 
ican Societies. In that Report he rather emphatically in- 
dorsed the spiritistic interpretation of the facts, and even said 
that, if he were expressing his belief on the basis of other 
facts than those in the record of his Report, his judgment 
would be still more favorable. I quote what Professor James 
says in that Report: 

“Tt is enough to indicate these various possibilities, which 
a serious student of this part of nature has to weigh to- 
gether, and between which his decision must fall. His vote 
will always be cast (if it ever be cast) by the sense of the 
dramatic probabilities of nature which the sum total of his 
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experience has begotten in him. J myself feel as if an external 
will to communicate were probably there, that is, I find myself 
doubting, in consequence of my whole acquaintance with that 
sphere of phenomena, that Mrs. Piper’s dream-life, even 
equipped with ‘telepathic’ powers, accounts for all the re- 
sults found. But if asked whether the will to communicate 
be Hodgson’s, or be some mere spirit-counterfeit of Hodg- 
son, I remain uncertain and await more facts, facts which . 
may not point clearly to a conclusion for fifty or a hundred 
vears. 

“My report has been too rambling in form, and has 
suffered in cordiality of tone from my having to confine my- 
self to the face-value of the Hodgson material taken by itself. 


ok * * * * 


Had I been reviewing the entire Piper-phenomenon, instead 
of this small section of it, my tone would probably give much 
less umbrage to some of its spiritistic friends who are also 
valued friends of mine.” [Proc., A. S. P. R., Vol. III, pp. 
588-589. ] 

This makes it tolerably clear that the author under re- 
view does not read the facts which he should read before he 
summarizes a man’s opinions. His course recalls the fact 
that one of Professor James’ colleagues and intimate friend, 
when writing a biographical notice of Professor James in 
the Atlantic Monthly, omitted every reference to the interest 
and work of Professor James in psychic research, a course 
that was little better than biographical lying. It is not 
respectable, apparently, to discuss that point of view, if it 
be possible to avoid it. The present reviewer attaches 
no value whatever to the doctrine of Professor James re- 
garding the transmissiveness of consciousness, and he doubts 
if any one would have even read it seriously but for the in- 
fluence of psychic research in reviving interest in a future 
life, while this sort of semi-philosophic treatment of it would 
get a hearing when the scientific would not. 

The weak part of the volume begins with the chapter on 
“The Bearing of Science.” The author here correctly states 
the general doctrine of materialism, and then quotes Mr. 
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McCabe on evolution, assuming that this theory is incom- 
patible with survival. He even stoops to imply that im- 
mortality cannot be true because no distinction can be drawn 
between man and animals, forgetting that spiritualists ac- 
cept the survival of animals, and no one need fear the an- 
tagonism of the doctrine of evolution. Indeed Herbert 
Spencer always regarded evolution as quite consistent with 
-immortality, tho not believing in immortality. Mr. Spencer, 
near the end of his life, told a friend of the reviewer that he 
remained agnostic on it and did not deny the possibility of 
survival, in spite of evolution. After raising the question 
about animals, the author proceeds to ask a very silly ques- 
tion for a man of his intellectual pretensions. He-says:— 

“To take a further difficulty, what is to be the age of 
human beings in a future life? Ifa baby three months old is 
to remain three months old through eternity, such arrest of 
development seems rather a hardship for the infant. If, on 
the other hand, we are to be all thirty-five, all individual re- 
lations between parents and children and older and younger 
persons will be hopelessly confounded.” 

Then the author goes on into some other pleasantries 
which should have no place in a serious volume. ‘They will 
do for newspaper ribaldry, but are no more relevant to the 
question than the talk about babies and people thirty-five 
years old. The problem is not what the next life is like or 
whether babies remain babies through eternity, but whether 
any consciousness at all survives. If babies remain babies, we 
cannot help it, we shall have to put up with the fact whether 
we like it or not, and ridiculing what the universe does will not 
refute its existence or prevent it from being what it is. It 
might occur to the writer that he has notcorrectly represented 
the facts which he thus parodies. He is only showing his limi- 
tations in knowledge rather than either relevance or wisdom. 
It never solves any problems to parody a belief and rely upon 
sympathy of the respectables as refutation. The rest of the 
chapter is above this level. 

It is the chapter on “ Psychical Research and Spiritual- 
ism” that has more special interest for us, and I am sorry to 
say that it is, perhaps, the worst in the volume. The author 
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shows no real acquaintance with the subject. He quotes 
from Sir William Barrett to the effect that we cannot prove 
immortality, and says nothing about Sir William Barrett’s 
positive statements about survival. Sir William Barrett 
draws a distinction between “ Immortality” and “ survival 
after death ’’, a distinction which the present writer does not 
think an important one and which is calculated to confuse 
the layman when discussing the facts. ‘The original import 
of the term was a negative one; namely, that man was not 
mortal, and so made the term convertible with survival. But 
the talk about eternal life converted its meaning into eternal 
existence, and obviously the mere facts which prove or might 
prove that consciousness continues after death do not insure 
its eternal continuance. But when we prove that the shock 
of death does not annihilate consciousness, as. materialism 
would require it to do, we can safely take our risks and have 
hopes. Icantakeananalogy. If I prove that consciousness 
survives sleep, I can safely assume that it is probable that it 
will continue as long as the same conditions prevail. We 
only confuse the problem by distinguishing too radically 
between “immortality” and “survival.” But we should 
have been told here by the author that Sir William Barrett 
believes in survival and its proved character by psychic re- 
search. He announces that fact in the same book which our 
author quotes. ; 

Brief accounts are given of Planchette, Automatic Writing, 
Telepathy, Apparitions which Telepathy cannot explain, and 
Spiritualist séances and materialization. It is astounding to 
find how inadequately the author has dealt with these phe- 
nomena, and especially that he tacitly represents psychic re- 
search as interested in “ materialization”’. The one has been 
obliged to notice the other, only because it claims to be 
what it has not been proved to be.. It represents the subject 
to be on the level of things which science has discouraged. 
But I cannot enter into such matters. The author has simply 
shown himself wholly unacquainted with the subject in his 
discussion of it. He is inclined to believe in telepathy, be- 
cause he himself had an experience which he could not ex- 
plain, and seems crassly ignorant that the Society had ex- 
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pended much more effort and caution before it accepted such 
a theory. His single experience is worthless for proving 
telepathy. It might illustrate the phenomenon after it had 
been proved. But the author ought to have had some ac- 
quaintance with the evidence which the Society has pro- 
duced. When it comes to apparitions, he refers in general 
terms to casual hallucinations and leaves the impression on 
readers that the Society has nothing better to show for its 
pains. He quotes one case from the collection of the Society 
and does not tell it rightly, all to raise a certain objection, and 
then remarks that he “ would not be convinced by such a 
story unless I was able to cross-examine the person who told 
it.” He should not be convinced by a dozen such stories no 
matter how weil authenticated. He does not seem to see 
that the problem, as to evidence, is collective or cumulative. 
He does say that the incident is told in more detail in the 
work of Mr. Myers, and that, when one examines the detailed 
account, it appears stronger than it is represented by this 
author, but at its best it would not be a convincing incident. 
It is the cumulative experience of the human race that tells. 
He refers to Mrs. Piper as admitting that her phenomena 
might be explained by telepathy, assuming that Mrs. Piper’s 
opinion was relevant; which a man of any intelligence what- 
ever would not think of doing. He adds that “ it seems diffi- 
cult to understand why such communications should be con- 
fined to mediums, since no mediums seem to be required for 
ordinary telepathic messages.” The reply to this is that 
telepathic subjects are “‘ mediums”. They may not be spirit- 
istic “ mediums ”, but they have all the essential qualities of 

mediums”. The term means only those persons who can 
obtain supernormal information or perform supernormal 
things. It matters not whether they are spiritistic, telepathic, 
apparitional, or of the nature of dowsing. The author does 
not know what his problem is. 

The author admits that a posthumous letter would be 
crucial evidence, tho the Society has learned at last that it is 
not crucial, and this by the evidence of Mr. Myers, himself 
deceased, that they are not crucial. Some of the finest com- 
munications of Mr. Myers in a complicated system, of cross 
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correspondence since his death were to prove that a post- 
humous letter did not prove personal. identity. Such letters 
are useful only in refuting telepathy as it had been conceived 
before, and critics who have been defeated in their confident 
belief in telepathy would only have to set up the same con- 
fidence in clairvoyance to escape conviction. The real fact 
is that it is the collective significance of a well articulated set 
of incidents that tells a thousand times more strongly than 
any posthumous letter. ‘The sooner this is learned, the bet- 
ter, tho one should not cease his efforts to get a series of post- 
humous letters. 

It is no argument against survival to find that many people 
believe it because they want to believe it. But the author 
insinuates that, because no one is really convinced without 
a strong desire to be convinced, the belief is not valid. It 
does not occur to him that the same bias exists on the part of 
persons like himself who have the “ will to disbelieve”. All 
this talk about bias one way or the other is irrelevant. A man 
may wish to believe in the existence of N rays, and be quite as 
good a judge of the evidence as a man who is determined to 
deny the existence of such rays. It only happens to be the 
fashion to think that the desire to believe in spirits dis- 
qualifies judgment, when a similar desire in other sciences is 
the primary incitement to their work. It may make people 
more ready to over-estimate evidence, but it does not militate 
against their method when they show themselves cautious. 
But the main point which I wish to enforce is that we have 
no right to be everlastingly flinging about this accusation of 
bias as an argument when this quality characterizes oppo- 
nents of spiritualism more distinctly than many of the most 
credulous of spiritualists. 

Now I shall not defend the spiritistic theory. Nor is this 
criticism of the author to be construed as a defense of spirit- 
ualism. ‘That hypothesis may have no standing whatever, so 
far as this paper is concerned. We are only desirous of hav- 
ing work done that can be respected and that must show both 
careful reading and understanding of the problem, and the 
weighing of such evidence as the Society has recorded. It 
will not suffice to tell a story or two and indulge in ridicule. 
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Such a course will only make even the layman distrust you. 
One cannot read Mr. Haynes and then turn to the records of 
the Society without discovering that he has not dealt intel- 
ligently with the facts or the hypothesis. It becomes the 
materialist who is always talking science to give us science in 
his criticism. But nothing is more lacking than this in the 
present work. It is but a pleasant diversion on the part of 
an intellect more interested in respectable literature than in 
the patient and careful consideration of facts. 
The author admits personal experiences, but he remarks 
of them that they are repulsive to him. After promising 
to narrate the incident which convinced him of telepathy, the 
author adds: “I intensely disliked the experience.” There is 
the rub. This repulsiveness of the subject is the clue to the 
man’s mind. ‘The subject is repulsive to him either because 
it would annihilate his materialistic theories, or because he is 
zsthetically antagonistic to the phenomena. Possibly both 
influences act on his mind. This attitude in either case is 
wholly unscientific. A man who has a single grain of scien- 
tific temperament would show as much courage as he de- 
mands of religious minds when he asks them to face the facts. 
That is his duty here. A®sthetics have nothing to do with 
the truth. The few facts which he quotes in connection with 
the planchette, automatic writing, and telepathic hallucina- 
tions are not sufficient to establish either an affirmative or a 
negative conclusion. Those chosen are carefully selected 
with reference to illustrating or proving opinions already 
formed—and that is not a scientific procedure. That is the 
reason that works of this kind should have more respect for 
the real facts on which the psychic researchers rest their case. 
They have not been remiss in considering the negative inci- 
dents and to a larger extent than does our author. It is 
wholly unfair to any reader to make him think that the case 
has been exhausted by a few clearly unevidential incidents, 
and especially should he be made to see that negative general- 
izations from one or two incidents are no better than affirm- 
ative ones on similar bases. The author very carefully 
avoids the evidence on which the Society rests. He talks 
about the planchette and its action as if Dr. Tuckett, quoting 
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him, had explained all its phenomena “by a neurotic tem- 
perament and a state of auto-suggestion.” ‘This is just like 
unscientific minds that can use scientific terms, but never 
know when they are scientifically used. What does this au- 
thor or Dr. Tuckett know about “ neurotic temperaments ” 
and “ auto-suggestion” ? These are terms which indicate 
only a complex of facts which we do not yet understand and 
so are far from explaining anything, to say nothing of facts 
which are undoubtedly supernormal. Would Mr. Haynes 
explain his telepathic experiences as temperamental neurosis 
or auto-suggestion? If he did so—and he has the same right 
or duty to do this as to refer planchette phenomena to them— 
he had no excuse for ascertaining the coincidence between 
his visions and certain external events, and especially no 
right to refer them to telepathy. The author has not yet got 
his bearings in scientific method and neither has Dr. Tuckett, 
when he talks as indicated above. The term “ auto-sugges- 
tion’ is a name for our complete ignorance and any man who 
stops investigation by using it only demonstrates his un- 
fitness to talk on a scientific subject. It is the same with the 
term “neurotic temperament ” when the facts show rational 
connections with external events, and such men when they 
appeal to it are deliberately throwing dust in the eyes of the 
public. They are using their otherwise won authority for 
deceiving the public: both their ignorance and their dishon- 
esty should be exposed at this point. 

It is esthetic repulsiveness that is a more potent factor 
in determining the attitude of such men than a strictly scien- 
tific spirit. Respectability, scientific and otherwise, has had 
far more to do with men’s attitude on the facts and the prob- 
lem than any other influence. This class accepted evolution 
because it helped to attack religious beliefs. If evolution had 
tended to prove religious beliefs, its view of man’s ancestry 
would have been sufficient to frighten the snob, the zsthete, 
and the aristocrat away, but repectability was willing to ac- 
cept anything that would give it a formidable weapon against 
theological doctrines. I quite understand why a man of liter- 
ary taste and intellectual associations should wish to dabble 
with caution in psychic phenomena. It is not an art gallery 
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for esthetic appreciations or a place where poetry and good 
literature will be found, any more than in a chemical labora- 
tory or a manufacturer’s shop. But the man who allows that 
fact to influence his judgment is sure to be a snob whom 
sensible people can afford to ridicule or ignore. Science 
must follow facts as free from zsthetic considerations and as 
courageously as the religious mind is required to face the dis- 
solution of its traditional conceptions and beliefs, and no 
mind is scientific that will not do it. He may have pleasant 
company, but he will not understand nature. 

That the author is affected by literary and esthetic con- 
siderations much more than by strictly scientific ones is ap- 
parent in his quotation and remarks about Mr. Edward Car- 
penter. “ Mr. Carpenter,” says the author, “does not often 
write verse, tho when he does it is very good; but he has 
more than any writer in this generation the mind of a poet. 
I have never read any book which came so near to persuading 
me that human individuality continues beyond the grave.” 
And then he quotes a passage which had affected the author 
in this way. 

“There is a plant of the Syrian deserts—the Rose of 
Jericho—about the size of our common daisy plant, and bear- 
ing a similar flower, which in dry seasons, when the earth 
about its roots is turned into mere sand, has the presence of 
mind to detach itself from its hold altogether and to roll itself 
into a ball—flower, root, and all. It is then blown along the 
plains by the wind, and travels away until it reaches some 
moist and sheltered spot, when it expands again and takes 
hold on the ground, uplifts its head and merrily blooms once 
more. Like the little Rose of Jericho, the human soul has 
at times to draw in its roots (which we may compare to the 
animal part) and separate them from their earthly entangle- 
ment; even the sun in heaven, which it knows distinctly for 
its source of life, may be obscured; but compacting itself for 
the nonce into a sturdy ball, it starts gaily on its far adven- 
ture.” 

Of this the author says: “ Here is a simile so good in it- 
self that it almost compels the reader to belief in survival of 
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the soul, and this extract is only typical of the first half of the 
book.” 

The author is right about the beauty of the simile, and 
the incident does show how the individual may be more or 
less independent of its temporary environment. But it is only 
poetry, and only sentiment would be influenced by it in refer- 
ence to the problem of immortality. The author demon- 
strates that he is quite as emotional as the classes he im- 
peaches for their belief in survival. The attitude of the 
scientific sceptic is wholly abandoned in such a position, and 
the author only shows that it is intellectual respectability 
that determines his position with regard to psychic research. 
We shall not refuse him good taste in the choice of his friends 
and their literary abilities, but we are certainly justified in 
refusing him scientific appreciation and example. This issue 
sifts itself down to very simple considerations. Have we 
facts which look like evidence of the supernormal and of the 
personal identity of deceased persons? If we have, esthetic 
interests must be dismissed. They are purely secondary and 
only snobbish intellects would linger in their company. This 
is a hard saying and may not savor of cool judgment to many 
readers, but it is said without animus. The one thing that 
needs to be driven into modern civilization is the domination 
of the purely zsthetic in its ideals, which are made by ma- 
terialism, and hence its blindness to the ethics that do not 
need zsthetics at all. What men call their ethics in most 
cases is not ethics at all, but zesthetic refinements. This is 
most necessary where you have nothing else, but it is by no 
means a substitute for morality. If I may adapt a saying of 
Goethe’s about religion, art, and science, I would put my own 
views in the following. 


Wer Sittlichkeit besitzt 

Hat auch die Kunst. 

Wer nicht die Sittlichkeit besitzt 
Er habe die Kunst. 


I have no prejudices against zsthetics, but when it takes 
the place of moral ideals I must describe the weakness of its 
devotees in language that will make the position felt. 


if 
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Interesting evidence of the claim which I have just made 
may be seen in the author’s chapter on “ Ethical Considera- 
tions.” After reviewing the systems which had made re- 
wards and punishments the primary factor in the regulation 
of conduct, doing all this very briefly, he says: 

“To my mind the most depressing aspect of the whole 
problem is the question of poverty. How can any ordinary 
man expect to live virtuously when bringing up a family on 
less than a pound a week? There may well be a class of 
persons who respond to no argument but the gallows; but, 
short of diseased heredity, such persons are the poor. We 
read every day of petty thefts, of crimes of violence, of cruelty 
to wives and children, of habitual drunkenness, and the like. 
How many respectable readers of the police court reports ask 
themselves whether they would have succeeded in remaining 
honest, good tempered and human under such conditions as 
extreme poverty represents? Most people are content to 
refer the poor to the Bible and the Court missionary. The 
poor are to be consoled by reading such fables as the story of 
Dives and Lazarus; by being told that the divine govern- 
ment of the world is all for the best, and that it is highly 
sinful to limit their families. They must be deprived of 
money and liberty and handed over to officials with stamped 
cards; they must, in short, be treated as slaves to be kept as 
healthy as possible for the sake of their employers, but rigidly 
apart from the joys and sorrows and responsibilities of the 
normal man. If a poor man cannot look after his family as 
a rich man can, then his children are in certain cases taken 
away and put into reformatories or in industrial schools. 

“ How can virtue be expected of men and women reduced 
to a servile condition, and half starved of the necessities of hu- 
man life; and what can be done to promote it? Very little, I 
think, by preaching doctrines of a future life, which have, as 
Dr. Schiller has clearly shown, no real interest for most men 
and women. Still less by teaching the poor that they must 
breed families irresponsibly, because God will somehow find 
food for all children brought into the world, on the same 
principle on which the early Christians refused to shave their 
beards—because God made the beards grow; and on which 
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the clergy denounced the use of anzsthetics in childbirth— 
because God had ordained suffering. 

“ We can promote morality among the poor only by miti- 
gating poverty where we cannot abolish it, by giving them the 
right to self respect and liberty that every free citizen ought 
to have, and by no longer defrauding them of such rights by 
preaching the compensations of a future life, in which, for all 
practical purposes, very few of us believe. If the decline of the 
belief in personal immortality achieved no more than the 
proper treatment of poverty, the ethical need of such a be- 
lief could scarcely be alleged; and it is highly significant that 
the remarkable humanitarian developments in European his- 
tory from 1750 to our own time have coincided with the pro- 
gressive decline of that belief.” 

The reviewer will not quarrel with the whole of this pas- 
sage. ‘There is so much in it that is entirely justifiable, so 
far as it represents, at least, a part of the past, on the general 
subject. But if the author supposes that he has represented 
the whole of it he is very much mistaken. Let him read 
Lecky’s Fourth Chapter in his History of European Morals 
where Lecky does entire justice to a movement which he 
justly enough criticizes for its faults. The main point to which 
I wish to call attention is the author’s evident emotional at- 
titude toward poverty, and his indication that poverty is a 
hindrance to morality. He speaks of it as servile, but I 
can only say that this is an incorrect term to employ. It 
involves implications which are not true. It is the habit of 
modern reformers to refer to it in this language, either to 
get the sympathy which attaches to the idea of slavery or 
to cause illusions about the real facts. No doubt there is 
power in the man who has riches, but it is not capable of 
producing slavery except that which is more or less self- 
imposed. Of this as we proceed. The point of attack which 
I wish to make is that poverty is no hindrance whatever to 
morality. It is a hindrance to a life of zsthetics, but not of 
ethics. The standard of modern life, based as it is on art 
and zsthetics instead of ethics, offers no cure for the diffi- 
culties which it meets or the suffering which it deplores. The 
author is here still on the grounds which he indicated all un- 
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consciously in his sympathetic reference to Edward Car- 
penter, and it is wholly false to both science and ethics. 
Poverty itself is caused by the violations of moral law. The 
author laments that the poor cannot take care of their families 
and holds that this poverty should be prevented. I agree, 
but the only way to do this is to moralize the poor, not to 
enrich them. I am sure the rich are not always models of 
morality. Improved wages do not insure morality. The 
poor insist on increasing their numbers beyond the standard 
of living which they demand of society, and the pressure of 
poverty is the agent by which nature tries to teach the poor 
the need of restraints on their passions. If we could adopt a 
beneficent socialism and be sure that it would give us good 
government, we might make practical efforts to prevent 
poverty, by forcibly preventing the irrational increase of 
population. But until we can select the right men for govern- 
ment we shall have to remain under the ordinary competi- 
tive system or the struggle for existence. In the system 
which gives the largest possible amount of individual freedom 
there is no escape from poverty except voluntary morality. 
The author does religion an injustice when he indicates that 
it “teaches the poor to breed families irresponsibly ”’, for it 
does not do this either professedly or tacitly. Its treatment of 
ethical and social problems may result in this, but its situa- 
tion is one that is determined by our political system which 
demands the utmost extension of individual liberty, and all 
advice and teaching of the church must be adjusted to that. 
It cannot employ government for restriction at the most 
important point, and hence all that it can do is to teach the 
highest ethics in the matter, and if the poor do not practice 
this they must take the consequences. The usual methods 
of those who would advise the poor on this matter are based 
upon a totally false conception of the family and of the re- 
lations of the sexes. ‘This is the issue that has to be faced, 
and if the poor were as prudent in the matter of adjusting 
their lives to their economic conditions as the rich, they 
would stand on a better footing of equality with them. I do 
not exempt the rich from immorality, but, whether moral or 
not in the sense in which they should be, they are moral in 
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the prudence which they exercise, and the first condition of 
equality in the social order is economic prudence. If the 
poor cannot exercise this virtue they must expect the in- 
equality that we observe. We must have moral equality be- 
fore economic equality is even desirable. In the present sys- 
tem which grants as much freedom as is possible and which 
is based upon the distribution of private property—and this 
is only the distribution of political power—private property 
removes the necessity of central despotism. It is often 
enough abused, but until we get the right sort of governors 
we cannot afford to abolish it, and whatever is done in society 
must shift the responsibility for bad conditions upon those 
who cause them or will not voluntarily exercise the proper 
prudence. 

The author only betrays a sentimental and emotional at- 
titude on the problem. He asks us to face annihilation with 
courage and good grace. He will have no emotions on that 
point. But he takes the purely sentimental position on pov- 
erty. He will not recognize that the problem there is ethical, 
not economical or zxsthetic. His ethics are esthetics, and 
not ethics at all. When men learn this fact and scientifically 
face the real issue they will have less difficulty with academic 
questions such as the author discusses. 

This is no place to examine the importance of the belief 
in immortality. The reviewer has discussed it elsewhere, and 
he can only say that he admits very freely that its value to 
the human race is conditioned on several considerations which 
he will not discuss here. He wants only to make plain that 
he recognizes enough truth in the volume under review even 
to praise the author for some things that he has said. The 
religious world has said and done too much in the past to 
save it from criticism. If it did not cling so tenaciously at 
present to the forms and phrases of the past it could escape 
indictment much more easily, but so long as it insists on re- 
peating worn out phrases, it will be open to the animadver- 
sions of men who are like the present author. Hence I enter 
no defense for religion as a whole in this discussion. I have 
to agree with much that is said, but the last word has not been 
said by books of this kind, and tho general readers will find 
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much in it to interest, they will not find the balanced dis- 
cussion of the problem that is so much needed in this age. 
It should be more exhaustive and more in sympathy with 
the real needs of humanity, and you can never find these 
satisfied by materialism, except for those who have full stom- 
achs and no moral ideals. The belief in immortality can 
be abused as much as any other belief. It is the man that 
determines the importance of any belief, and in all cases 
where the higher moral ideals are not spontaneously recog- 
nized, such a doctrine as immortality may be used, whether 
it is actually so or not, to serve as a leverage on human in- 
terests, even tho it be not the highest motive for sanctifying 
conduct. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXPERIENCES—Continued. 
Premonition Stops Trip. 


_ Brookfield, Mo., March 14th, 1908. 

Almost fifty years ago Mr. Hucklebone, a friend of my mother, 
decided to move from New York to Wisconsin. There were no 
through railroads at that time, so the journey had to be made by 
Lake Erie and overland by stages. Mr. H. had his household 
goods packed and on board the boat. Tickets were bought and 
the family expected to start the next day, but when morning came 
his aged mother refused to go, and warned them if they sailed 
on that boat they would all be lost. They argued, reasoned, 
threatened, all to no purpose; she would go by the next boat, 
not by that. | 

After exhausting all their powers of persuasion, and perhaps 
being impressed by the mother’s overmastering convictions, they 
deferred the journey. 

The boat went down with all on board. Later, the mother 
in conversation with the captain, who was a very close friend, 
learned that he, too, had had a presentiment so strong that he 
made excuse of a slight indisposition to abandon the trip. Did 
he, by mental telepathy, communicate his fears to his old friend? 


MRS. ANNIE KNAPP. 


Brookfield, Mo., April 23d. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


New York City. 
Dear Sir,— 


The story of the “ premonition ” related in the Chicago Daily 
Journal was true. I have heard my mother tell the story many 
times. The family abandoned the trip on that boat after the 
tickets were bought and the goods loaded. I do not “know of 
any person or persons ” who could corroborate the incident. This 
happened more than fifty years ago. My parents moved from 
Erie Co., New York, to the wilds of Wisconsin. They lived on 
the “Indian Land” not far from Montello, Wis. Wandering 
tribes of Wennebego and Menomenae, frequented the neighbor- 
hood and their nearest neighbors were Norwegians and this 
family of Hucklebones. These neighbors (?) were half and 
three-quarters of a mile distant and I do not even know the 
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names of one of their neighbors. This, you remember, was in 
the early fifties and they only lived there two years. My mother, 
yes, all of my family have long since passed away and I am the 
sole representative of the family. The Capt.’s name I never 
heard. Another strange circumstance connected with Mrs. 
Hucklebone’s life was that she was struck by lightning while 
living on the “Indian Land”. She was standing in the door- 
way watching a shower. She was struck by lightning and fell 
out into a driving rain. (They always thought the down pour 
saved her life.) A child of the family came running to my 
mother’s house saying that her grandmother was “struck by 
thunder”. Mother hurried to the home. They got the uncon- 
scious woman into the house (she was very large) and she soon 
recovered. She used to say that she was not born to drown or 
be killed by lightning nor would she ever die by falling from a 
balloon. We came to Mo. the year before the war and never heard 
of the family afterwards. 
Very truly yours, 
ANNIE KNAPP. 


Otherwise Mrs. C. L. Spalding, Brookfield, Mo., 815 North 
Main. I write sometimes little stories or verse and write under 


my mother’s maiden name, Annie Knapp. My father’s name was 
Crandall. 


Witching Hour of Long Ago. 


Chicago, Ill., March 4th, 1908. 

Thought transference is an endowed natural science, old as 
the world. While the writer has experienced thought transfer- 
ence he believes the following narrative, handed down through 
one generation of his immediate family, best serves the purpose 
of illustration : 

Three score years ago, in Baltimore, with his young wife 
and baby girl, lived the leading man in this telepathic drama. 
Broken in health, by hereditary disease, a trip to foreign shores 
was planned. Springtime came; he sailed away to scenes of 
childhood in England, leaving behind, in glad anticipation, the 
wife and babe. An absence of three months, improved in health 
and buoyed up by fond hopes of returning to loved ones, he 
again sailed—his last, long voyage. Three days out, evening 
throwing its mantle of stars over the ocean, a walk on deck, the 
fatal hemorrhage—buried at sea. 

At home, in Baltimore, sits the wife, baby clasped to bosom, 
stilled in lullaby. Summertime is here; and, in twilight, through 
the open door, she sees the husband walk up, unlatch the gate, 
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and with outstretched arms, rushes to greet him and falls— 
where? Into space—as his last thoughts—thoughts of home— 
flitted across the ocean to bid a last farewell. 


FRANK S. HOWE. 


Chicago, Ill., April 28th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, Secretary, 
519 West 149th St., New York City. 
My dear Sir,— 


I am in receipt of your valued favor of April 15th, requesting 
information concerning circumstances surrounding an article 
written by me and published in the Chicago Journal of recent date 
relative to telepathy or thought transference. Replying thereto, 
with due respect for your endeavor along this line, I must say 
the writing of such articles and compilation of such facts is along 
my line of employment, and while, were it consistent, I should be 
glad to furnish you such information gratis, to do so would be 
entirely contrary to an established precedent of my own, and I 
shall be compelled to resort to refusal in this case, as well as 
many previous ones of a similar nature regarding subjects, unless 
arrangements are perfected between us for a suitable remunera- 
tion, after which I shall be pleased to elaborate upon the article, 
giving all facts, etc., connected thereto. 

In conclusion I can assure you the article is founded upon 
facts exclusively, and not fiction. Begging pardon for delay in 
reply and trusting | may hear from you at some future time, I am 

Very truly yours, 


FRANK S. HOWE. 


New York, April 30th, 1908. 
Mr. Frank S. Howe, 
My dear Sir,— 

I am in receipt of your reply to my inquiry about the inci- 
dent in the Chicago Daily Journal. 

I think you probably entirely misunderstand the nature of 
our work in refusing to give us the information without remuner- 
ation. We are interested in a purely scientific inquiry, and never 
make anything whatever out of the incidents we obtain. So far 
from making anything out of them, it costs us nearly twice as 
much to publish them as we get for them, so that no financial 


interest whatever is concerned with the information which we 
obtain. 
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It is worth remembering also, that, in a scientific question 
like the one we are trying to solve, pay for the facts brings them 
under the stigma of being lies. That has been precisely the fault 
of the newspapers in offering prizes for such things. Anybody 
can write out a lie for five dollars. We have had to make very 
careful inquiries in each individual case published in the Journal 
to know whether it was a fabrication or not. All that we desire 
to know is whether a story in its details is correct or not, and we 
have sought corroboration in each case so as to know whether it 
could be used in a settlement of any scientific question or not. 

I think if you fully appreciated what our problem was, you 
would not expect us to offer any money for the story. Your 
giving us the exact facts would not deprive you of any property 
right in them at all, you would still be free to make any use of 
them you chose to make, but it brings suspicion on the narrative 
to ask for any remuneration for giving us the information. 


Very sincerely, 
JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


Chicago, Ill., May 3, 1908. 
Mr. J. H. Hyslop, 
519 W. 149th Street, New York City. 
Sir,— 

I am in receipt of your communication of 30th ult., and reply- 
ing thereto I beg to state that it matters not one whit to the 
writer whether you see fit to pay for the information you re- 
quested. I am not a member of your institute, therefore, I can 
see no reason why I should contribute to your efforts without 
compensation. No doubt your ambitions are for the enlighten- 
ment of human intelligence; perhaps your aim is a benevolent 
one, but I wish to impress upon you that I do not carry on my lit- 
erary work for pleasure alone. Your letter, reading between the 
lines, is simply a veiled insinuation that I am a falsifier; that the 
article published by the Journal is fiction. I shall have you 
know, Sir, that neither of your deductions are correct. Should 
occasion require I am in a position to furnish affidavits as to the 
complete correctness of every detail of that incident. 

In conclusion I beg to suggest that it would be well for an 
incumbent of the position you hold, after making a voluntary 
request for information and receiving a courteous reply, to, in the 
future, weigh well your words before putting them into ex- 
pressions such as you used in your letter to me. 


Sincerely yours, 
F. S. HOWE. 
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May 5, 1908. 
Mr. Frank S. Howe. 
My dear Sir,— 


Your letter in reply to my further statement is at hand. 

Its temper proves that any statement you can make with or 
without an affidavit, is absolutely worthless for any truth what- 
ever. 

Very truly, 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. | 


Chicago, Ill., May 8, 1908. 
Mr. J. H. Hyslop, 
New York, N. Y. 
Sir,— 

Your letter of May 5th containing a positive statement as 
to my capacity for veracity at hand. 

I shall immediately take the trouble of placing myself in com- 
munication with an executive officer of your institution, forward- 
ing to him a copy which I was thoughtful enough to preserve, 
of all correspondence passed between us, with a determined view 
of securing a complete retraction from you of your unwarranted 
statements with regard to my ability for stating the truth. 

In this, as in all other matters of consequence, my dealings 
with you shall be perfectly open and above board, and I warn 
you now that I shall carry this matter to the bitter end to make 
you prove or retract your statements. 


Yours truly, 
FRANK S. HOWE. 


Dream Story True. 


Chicago, Ill., March 13th, 1908. 

Some time ago I was very ill. For a long time I lay on my 
back and always I thought my two heavy braids of hair hurt only 
because they were braided too tightly. One night I begged my 
nurse to braid them loosely, and thinking she did not do so, in- 
dignantly went to sleep. Then I dreamed I was angry, and 
waited till my nurse left the room. Then I got up, walked to the 
bureau, undid my hair and rebraided it. Next my door opened. 
I saw my. nurse come in and hurry toward me. Then my dream 
abruptly ended. The next morning I recalled the dream and 


| 
| 
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told it. When I finished my nurse said, “ How curious! I 
dreamed identically the same thing, only my dream goes further.” 
And it seems that when my dream ended she dreamed that I 
had fainted, and she brought me back to consciousness and 
carried me back to bed before her dream, too, was finished. 


Can a dream story be a true story? I think so, for this is 
both. 


MARY L. MORSE. 


: Chicago, Ill., May 31st, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir,— 


My dream experience as printed in the Chicago Journal was 
correct. It happened probably in August, 1899. I am sorry not 
to send you my nurse’s address but I do not know it at present. 
If at any time I succeed in getting hold of it I will send it to you. 


I am sincerely yours, 
MARY L. MORSE. 


Told to Go Shopping. 


Chicago, IIl., March 9th, 1908. 

When a young girl attending the academy in an eastern state, 
my mother’s mental influence over me was very great. It would 
frequently happen that friends or relatives would arrive unex- 
pectedly after I had left for school, and my mother would find 
herself desiring something, perhaps for the next meal. ‘These 
were the days before the telephone and delivery boy. 

At such times she would mentally instruct me to stop at the 
store on my way home, or if in immediate need, she would tell me 
to leave school and go and get whatever she required, beefsteak, 
bread, berries, or such articles as she may have been in need of, 
At such times I would receive the impression so strongly that I 
would ask to be excused, stating why I wished to go. 

The teacher, knowing my mother well, and recognizing the 
sincerity of my request, would always excuse me. I do not re- 
member one single instance when I received a wrong impression, 
or when | failed to respond when my mother called me in this 
way. 


S. LAURA MATTHEWS. 
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Chicago, Ill., April 19, 1908. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, j 


Dear Sir,— 


Referring to the letter published in the Chicago Daily Journal, 
would say that the narrative was correct and was true in every 
detail. We were living at the time in Warsaw, New York, 
Wyoming County. I attended the academy there. The inci- 
dents or the occasions when my mother would thus mentally in- 
fluence me was prior to the year 1878, as I left school about that 
time. More definitely I cannot say. My brother, George B. 
Chace, 131 N. Taylor Ave., Oak Park, says that while he does not 
recall the incidents to which I refer, he does know that our mother 
frequently did mentally influence all of us children, that she did 
frequently call him or direct him to do certain things. That it 
was recognized in the family that she had the power to do this. 
Our mother passed from this life five years ago. I will send you 
with this an account of an incident which occurred later, which 
my brother recalls distinctly, but I am not able to give the date 
further than that it was about 1894 or 1895. My mother’s name 
was Mary D. Chace, formerly of Wyoming, Castile and Warsaw, 
N. Y., later Austin, Chicago, Ill. It was here the last years of 
her life were spent and here that she passed on. Mrs. Charles D. 
Newton of Genesee, N. Y., a niece of my mother, may be able to 
give you incidents of interest, but I am not sure and should you 
write her kindly do not use my name. She and my mother were 
much in sympathy and really saw more of each other in later 
years, as I came west and was separated from my mother in that 
way for years. My mother did not make a practice of influenc- 
ing us only in cases of emergency such as I have cited, and a 
few of these have made any lasting impression upon our minds. 

Should be pleased if I can give you any desired information 
at any time. 

Respectfully, 


MRS. S. LAURA MATTHEWS. 


Chicago, Ill. [Not dated.] 

We were living in this city (Chicago, Ill.) at the time, my 
parents with a brother’s family about eight blocks from my home. 
One day my mother was alone in the house when she was taken 
violently ill, so ill that she was not able even to get to the door 
and call a neighbor, or any one passing on the street. She knew 
that I was ill, that I had been confined to my room for weeks, 
but realizing that she was in a dangerous condition and must 
have help at once, she could think of no other way only that she 
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must get me up and that I must come to her, so she called men- 
tally to me, telling me her condition and asking me to come at 
once. I received this impression so strongly that I got out of 
bed, dressed and walked to her in such haste that I did not even 
wait for a street car which I might have taken part of the dis- 
tance. I found her just alive but unconscious. ‘This attack had 
come on suddenly after the members of the family had left the 
house. I had no means of knowing that she was alone or that 
she was in trouble, but mentally she was able to impress me of 
both. 


MRS. S. LAURA MATTHEWS. 


Was This a Guess? 


Chicago, Ill., March 5th, 1908. 

One day last December I was waiting to leave an order for 
a jar of butter at Siegel-Cooper’s. The woman ahead of me 
was giving her name and address to the clerk and I, of course, 
could hear her. As you know, when giving an order in that way, 
one will give the name, then wait a second and give the number, 
then pause slightly before naming the street. ‘This woman gave 
her name, which I cannot remember, then gave a number, 629. 
Before she had said the street I supplied it in my own mind—it 
was Park Avenue. I had never seen nor heard of her in my life 
and do not know why I should have said the correct street when 
one considers the number of streets in Chicago, unless thought 
transference is a truth. 

One person to whom I told my experience said that he thought 
I had made a pretty good guess, but I firmly believe that it was 
something more than guessing. 


MARGARET MAHER. 


Chicago, Ill., May 4th, 1908. 
Dr. James Hyslop, 


My dear Sir,— 


Your letter of April 16 was received sometime since. In re- 
gard to the letter you saw published in the Journal I do not know 
whether it was printed as I wrote it or not because I didn’t see 
it but I will rewrite it to you. 

I was standing at the butter counter in the store mentioned 
waiting for a clerk to take my order. Directly in front of me 
was a woman whom I have never seen before nor since, giving 
her order. She gave her name which I do not remember, then 
paused as one will, to permit the clerk to write, then gave the 
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number 627 and paused again. As soon as she had said 627 I 
supplied the street, Park Avenue which was correct. 

The friend to whom I mentioned it and who thought it a 
guess, was visiting at our home at the time, but I hardly think 
the story made sufficient impression on him to have him remem- 
ber it, however, you may have his address which is Joseph Brady, 
Toulon, Ill. 

Sincerely yours, 


MARGARET MAHER. 


A Death and a Birth. 


South Chicago, Ill., March 4th, 1908. 

There is absolutely no doubt whatever in my mind that there 
is thought transference between my mother and myself. I am 
away from home nearly all the time and there is scarcely a week 
that passes during which I do not feel, more or less strongly, a 
mental depression or happiness which I am confident are due to 
a sympathy of thought between my mother and myself. 

I remember of two examples which seemed to me the most 
remarkable. During the night of the death of my mother’s 
father I was conscious of an intense mental depression, making 
it impossible for me to sleep, and by 12 o'clock I was certain 
that something serious had happened at home. At two o’clock 
my belief was confirmed by a telegram informing me that my 
grandfather had expired. 

One day, some years later, I experienced just the opposite 
feeling, one of intense happiness, which I could not for the mo- 
ment explain. ‘The following day I received a letter from my 
father stating that I was the brother of a little baby sister, for 
which I had longed all my life. 

These and many other coincidences of a similar nature, which 
I have experienced, fully convince me that mental telepathy is 
a faculty which may be developed by any human being of intelli- 
gence who possesses strong power of concentration. 


R. W. MALTBIE. 


Chicago, IIll., April 23, 1908. 


Mr. James H. Hyslop, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir,— 


Your letter of April 16th received and in reply would state 
that I have been out of town and did not see the Chicago Journal’s 
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publication of my letter in regard to mental telepathy, so cannot 
state whether or not it was published correctly. 

And as to corroborating the statement therein in regard to my 
grandfather’s death, I do not wish to remind my mother of it in 
this way. 

Very truly yours, 
R. W. MALTBIE. 


| Postmark—April 28th, 1908. ] 
Mr. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir,— 


In reply would state that the extract from my letter is cor- 
rect, but the telegram or the letter mentioned therein are no 
longer in my possession. 


Truly yours, 
R. W. MALTBIE. 


Expects Money, it Comes. 


Chicago, Ill., March 12th, 1908. 

Mrs. A., a Chicago artist, was in 1901 in very bad shape 
financially, and had about decided to drop her profession and 
become a dressmaker. While still hesitating she one night had a 
vivid dream in which she “ had the feeling” that she would find 
a letter at her studio from Miss K. of New York, a dear friend, 
which letter would give her decisive advice. She told her mother 
she was positive the letter would turn up, and of course got 
laughed at. Not that morning, but the next, the letter came with 
$20 in it, and a strong plea to stick to art. A second letter, one 
day later, related that at an hour which corresponded with the 
dream, Miss K. had had an “impression” so strong that she felt 
it to be a psychic message, that her friend was in deep water 
financially and needed advice on some subject of perplexity con- 
nected with her career. 


O. OWEN. 


Wichita, Kans., April 24th, 1908. 
My dear Sir,— 
Referring to your letter of 18th inst. the narrative is as cor- 
rect as so short a one could be. The initials, and the sex of one 
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person, I changed. The artist is Miss Evelyn Beachey, whose 
address, after May Ist, will be 4611 Prairie Ave., Chicago. Pray 
write her. I will write her in advance and she will judge if proper 
to give you the address of the sender of the $20. I know all 
about you and the American division of the work and will take 
great pleasure helping you further if needed. 


Very sincerely yours, 
O. OWEN. 


Chicago, Ill., May 13th, 1908. 
Mr. James Hyslop, 


Dear Sir,— 


Your letter dated April 27th reached me in due time and I 
must ask pardon for my delay in answering it. In regard to my 
little experience, the little story as printed in the Chicago Journal 
was quite correct, but I am afraid I cannot aid you much farther 
than that as I am not at all in touch with the party that sent me 
the $20, in fact, do not even know where they are just at present, 
and to try and find them for the benefit of this inquiry would be 
very embarrassing. As to my mother, she is well advanced in 
years and her memory cannot be relied on at all, and being an 
absolute unbeliever in anything that comes under this heading, 
that should I attempt to jog her memory in regard to this dream 
of mine I would only get “the laugh”. At any rate this dream 
I had in 1907 was I think, in April or May, and it certainly did 
make a great impression on me at the time. 

I had been having a very bad streak of so-called luck. Very 
few knew of this condition, possibly my mother and the friend, a 
man, but spoke of in this little article as Mr. K., we will call him 
properly Mr. S. He at that time was about the only one I could 
count on as a friend, and many times in our conversation we had 
talked on the subject of thought transmission. He did not ap- 
prove of a step I had taken altho’ later-acknowledged I was in 
the right, and in view of his disapproval had not written to me. 
We live, and did then live, in different cities. I had chosen art 
as a profession, a branch of work every one has a degree of dis- 
couragement in when they rely on it as means to a livelihood. 
At this time I was not.able to earn my living expenses in my art 
work and was in deep mental distress. I was handy with my 
needle and knowing that people must have clothes, I had almost 
come to the conclusion I would give up my art work and take up 
some branch of sewing. I had not voiced this to anyone, when 
one night I had a dream so vivid I was sure it was a fact. It 
seemed to tell me not to be discouraged and above all things not 
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to give up my art work. Next morning I told this dream to 
mother, but did not say what weight it carried with it and said I 
was sure | was going to have a letter from Mr. S., that I thought 
he was about over his grouch. 

The next morning I had a letter from the said man and as I 
opened it a $20 bill fell out. It was a very friendly letter and 
said that he had had a dream about me and felt I needed a word 
_ of cheer and to never give up my chosen work for needle work. 
In answering soon I found he had had the dream the same time 
I had had mine, that is, the same night. 

I sure did use the $20 and also the advice. I stuck to my 
art, uphill as it was, and am at it yet and have never regretted 
it, for I am occupying a good position in our largest art school 
in Chicago and I feel as if I had made a success. I know that 
sticking to it was all on account of my dream advice. 

Thanking you for your patient attention through my little 
recital I am yours very sincerely, 


EVELYN B. BEACHY. 


Knew Brother Had Fainted. 


Chicago, Ill., March 9th, 1908. 

Several years ago my youngest brother was suffering from a 
bad attack of tooth-ache and he was finally convinced that the 
only relief to be had was by consulting a dentist; a thing for 
which he anticipated indescribable agony. The next day, just 
before noon, the dentist having been busy with other patients 
until then, he found himself really in the dentist’s chair and then 
he fainted. 

My sister “ worries ” and, naturally enough, she worried about 
my brother all morning and at noon, when she went out to lunch, 
her nerves were pitched to such a high tension that she could not 
eat. She hastened over to the dentist’s office and found that 
“ Babe” was just being revived from his transitory condition of 
unconsciousness. 

Mental telepathy exists very strongly in conditions of strong 
passion, such as hate, love, and so forth, and is kindred in meaning 
to instinct and what is commonly known as “ presence of mind ” 
in cases where one person does something quickly to save an- 
other from injury or death, a person in danger being able to 
send out a silent, but decidedly forceful, cry for help to the other 
person. 


JEROME J. OLSEN. 
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Chicago, Ill., May 26, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, Sec., 
519 West 149th St., New York City. 
Dear Sir,— 


In reply to your favors of April 16th, 1908 and May 23, 1908,° 
I beg to apologize for delay in answering the first mentioned 
letter and I also desire to mention that I am not interested in the 
contents and do not care to continue the correspondence. 


Very truly yours, 
JEROME J. OLSEN. 


Mental Appeal Saves Life. 
Chicago Daily Journal. 


Chicago, Ill., March 6th, 1908. 

The circumstance I am about to relate happened several 
years ago, but I think it fully demonstrates that there is such a 
thing as telepathy. 

I had been ailing for some time, but was not sick enough 
to be in bed all the time, when one day when I was alone I was 
taken suddenly worse and instantly my mind flew to my husband, 
who was at work about three miles away. I had a strong desire 
for him to come home, and almost as soon as the street car could 
bring him he came. He told me that a feeling had come over him 
that I was calling him to come home. He could not throw it off 
and he almost ran to catchacar. He had not been thinking about 
me for some time before this feeling came over him. The doctor 
he called told him if he had waited until the hour he usually came 
he would not have saved my life. 


MRS. C. F. PASCO. 


Chicago, Ill., March 14th, 1908. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop. 


Dear Sir,— 


Your letter of the 11th just received. I don’t know as I can 
add much to what was published in the Journal that will be of 
any value to you, but will do my best to try and remember things 
as they were, and my husband will confirm what I say in regard 
to the case. My husband is a machinist and was employed about 
three miles from our home at the time this happened, in the city 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota. I will begin the story by saying that 
there has always been a feeling of perfect accord between my 
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husband and myself, like two musical instruments tuned to per- 
fect harmony. I don’t exactly know a better way to express it. 
This has been demonstrated in a thousand ways all through our 
married life. I do not exactly remember the date but somewhere 
near the summer of 1890. I had been feeling poorly but not bad 
enough to even think I needed any one to stay with me during 
the day, and nothing really to feel worried over when one day 
while out in the yard talking to one of the near neighbors, sud- 
denly everything grew black to me and I thought the strong sun- 
shine had affected my eyes and said so to the lady and excused 
myself and went into the house, but before I reached the sitting 
room I had got so much worse that I thought I was dying or 
nearly so and I was not even able to go and call the neighbor I 
had been talking to, but it seemed as though a great cry went out 
of my heart for my husband. I knew just where he worked and 
in what part of the shop, as I had been there many times and re- 
peatedly my thoughts went to him with the strongest and most 
earnest desire for him to come home. Oh, Frank, I need you, come 
home, come home! I do not think I once considered whether. he 
would or not, but I kept repeating. I think now the very absence 
of either doubt or belief helped to make the message reach him. 
Perhaps if I had doubted, my message would not have reached 
him. He told me later that a feeling he could not account for 
came over him that I was calling him to come home and he could 
not throw it off and against his own will, almost, he came. I 
remember that it did not surprise me that he came until later 
when I had time to think it over. He did not wait to explain all 
these things or why he came until after he called a doctor, who 
told him if he had waited the usual time for coming home he 
would not have found me alive. This happened about 2.30 o’clock 
in the afternoon or about 3 o’clock when he got home and his 
usual time for coming was about 6.30 o’clock. This was not just 
an impulsive action as we are not either of us inclined to do freak 
things just because the notion takes us, but I feel that I could go 
into any court in the land and swear that I believe this to be a 
message from one mind to another. 

Here is another case which my husband can endorse. Mr. 
Pasco had been very sick with tonsilitis and the doctor had been 
coming every day, usually in the afternoon between four and six 
o’clock, but at last the doctor said he was out of danger and he 
(the doctor) need not come again unless I called him. That 
same night just before going to bed my sister who was living 
with us thought she would have a lunch and as the kitchen fire 
was out she toasted a slice of bread over the sitting room coal 
fire and in closing the stove door did not quite latch it and when 
we closed the drafts of the stove for the night to keep the fire we 
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did not notice it and the gas was turned out into the rooms and 
by morning the rooms were badly filled with the deadly fumes. 
In the morning I arose to prepare for the day’s work and went to 
open the stove drafts and became insensible and fell. My hus- 
band, sick as he was, heard me fall and as he was in an adjoining 
~ room he hastened to see what was the matter and I came to just 
in time to see him fall insensible. He quickly revived, however, 
and it came over to me at once what the trouble was and I 
quickly opened all the doors and then hastened to my babies in 
the next room. ‘They could not hold up their heads and not wait- 
ing to dress them I quickly wrapped them in blankets and sent 
them into the open air and all the time we were trying to revive 
them I was wishing the doctor might come and longing for him 
without expressing it in words, when lo, and behold, around the 
corner came the doctor’s rig at a fast clip and he called to me 
“What is the matter here? Something told me to come here and 
so I came as fast as I could.” I told him and he said when he saw 
the door open he thought Mr. Pasco was dead. He could not give 
any reason why he came as he did, only something told him we 
needed him and he came accordingly. That doctor still lives 
in Minneapolis but I doubt if he would remember the circum- 
stances as he has a very large practice and this was many years 
ago. ‘There seems to be a good many things happening every 
day in our home that points to a mind telepathy between our- 
selves, such as doing things for each other, and the other will say, 
“T was about to ask you to do that” or “I was just thinking of 
that.” Especially is this so between my daughter and myself, a 
girl now seventeen years old, so much so that it is often a cause 
for remark. 

I believe we have a sense that has been neglected by mankind 
until many have lost it, or rather never have had it. I do not 
want any one to think I pass myself off as a spiritual medium or 
a spiritualist of any kind for lam not. There may be such things 
that are real but I have never found them and I have seen much 
fraud among them and they are an abomination to me. I think 
if we could come at the truth of these things we would find a 
scientific explanation for them as much as any of the rest of our 
senses can be accounted for. I am very much interested in these 
things and read every article I find in the papers and magazines. 

You ask in your letter if I ever had any experiences of this 
kind before. Well, yes, several, many times, some of which I 
have about forgotten. One case I call to mind which happened 
when I was only a young girl and of which my husband knows 
nothing. 

I was a farmer’s daughter and where we lived a young man 
used to stay who declared I could read his mind, and unless he 
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lied (excuse the word) I could. I know that by looking earnestly 
into his face for a few minutes it seemed as though his mind lay 
before me like an open book, especially if he did not know I 
was looking. He finally left our home because he told one of the 
neighbors | knew too much and that I could read his thoughts 
and that he could not hide them from me. I was not so success- ° 
ful in reading his thoughts when he knew I was trying to do 
so as when I tried without his knowing, and sometimes when he 
would look up and find me looking at him he would turn red and 
say, “ Well, what was I thinking about that time’, and I would 
ask him if he would tell me the truth if I guessed right and he 
would say, “ Yes”, and almost always he said I was right. This 
was long before I had ever heard of telepathy and I could not then 
or now explain how it was done. I only knew I despised the 
fellow because I thought he had not strength of mind enough to 
keep things to himself. I was perhaps 18 or 19 years of age at 
that time and looking back at that time I think he had a rather 
weak will and perhaps a weak mind also. ‘This was not because 
there was any kindly feeling between us, for there has never 
been any, for there was always a rather discordant feeling than 
otherwise. It has often seemed to me as though I had surprised 
(perhaps that is not the word, exactly) people’s thoughts from 
them. I can’t tell you how, I wish I could. I have never said 
much about it to people for it seemed to me as though they 
would look on it as a kind of freak notion. I have always had 
strong likes and dislikes when first meeting people and it always 
seemed like a flash of their mind to mine that caused it, and I 
am seldom wrong in my judgments as to a person’s disposition 
and character the first time I see them. ‘his has often led to 
remarks from my people. 

Has what I have written answered your letter to me? Does 
it express what you want to know? If it does not, ask your 
questions and | will try to the best of my ability to answer 
them. 

I know what I have written is rather crudely expressed but 
I am not used to writing such letters. I would like to delve into 
these things as deeply as I might for it has a great fascination 
to me. I have no objections to my name being used in connec- 
tion with what I have written unless it would be associated in 
some way with spiritualism and I positively forbid it to be used 
in any such connection. I could tell you of several different 
things that happened on the death of several of my relatives and 
friends that might be of interest to you, but my letter is already 
too long and most of the things were only hearsay to me but 
from those who did not know how to speak falsely. My husband, 
too, if you would like him to, would tell you of a strange thing 
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that happened when his mother died. If you care for these 
things let me know and I will write again. 

Now, in return for this long letter I wish to ask if there are 
any books on these things that I can obtain that is not saturated 
with spiritualism, and where can I obtain them, if there are. I 
will be always glad to help in any way that I can consciously do 
so and if I understand your motive it is only to arrive at the 
real truth and hoping you may obtain it I remair 

Sincerely yours, 


MRS. C. F. PASCO. 


Chicago, Ill., March 16th, 1908. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir,— 


I have just read the statements of the circumstances my 
wife has written to you about, and will say as near as I can re- 
member they are correct, in fact, I have had so many similar ex- 
periences that I do not remember the exact details of the ones 
mentioned. 

Yours truly, 
CHAS. F. PASCO. 


First Prize for Women. 


Chicago, Ill., March 20th, 1908. 

In the afternoon of a warm and trying day my uncle was in 
his office, and, feeling worn, seated himself in an arm chair for a 
rest. Opposite the main entrance were three windows, the 
middle one opening to the floor. As the building was erected 
on the slope of a hill these windows were about twenty feet from 
the ground. The middle one was without a safeguard, and open. 

My uncle had fallen asleep, and when aroused was confused 
for he arose, walked to the unprotected window, and dropped to 
the stone pavement. 

He was fatally injured, and the only word he uttered was 
whispered over and over, the name of the one dearest to him, 
“ Margaret’, the young woman to whom he was engaged. She 
was a mile away, standing before a mirror, being fitted to her 
wedding gown. She suddenly saw a ghostly revelation, pictured 
in the glass, of the disaster which had overtaken the man she 
loved. .Appalled by the vision, she shrieked: “ Oh, save him, save 
him! Jack is falling—dying—he calls me! ”—And then she col- 
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lapsed. Before she revived a message came summoning her to 
the dying man. 


MRS. J. L. SABIN. 


Chicago, Ill., April 7th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
519 West 149th St., New York City. 


Dear Sir,— 


Replying to your letter of inquiry dated April 3d, I send en- 
closed the manuscript in full as submitted to the Daily Journal. 
‘Being too long for the purposes of the editor he asked permission 
to cut it down to the main facts, which was done as you read in 
the published account. 

I was too young to be a witness, but I remember the tale as 
it was frequently told me by my mother, it being of a nature not 
easily forgotten. It was at the time well known by relatives and 
friends. Of my own family, only one member, except a young 
niece, is living. My sister, Mrs. V. S. Herrman, who lives at 
the Auditorium Hotel in this city. The girl “ Margaret ” died in 
a few weeks from the shock. The only thing I withheld was the 
true name of my uncle. It was Israel and he was a musician and 
a poet, the pride of the family. I give you this recital for what 
it is worth, but must request that no names be used in repeating 
the statement publicly. 


JESSIE L. SABIN. 


[April 7th, 1908. ] 

This narration of a calamitous event which occurred in my 
own family some years ago may help to verify the truth of 
thought transference, and perhaps demonstrate the existence of a 
subtle and powerful force which in occasional instances makes 
itself known through material manifestation. 

My uncle, the unfortunate factor in the story, was young, 
talented, brimming over with happiness and the joy of prosperous 
living, being devotedly attached to a beautiful girl, who was soon 
to become his wife. 

In the afternoon of a warm and trying day he was in his office, 
and feeling somewhat worn, left his desk and seated himself in 
a large arm chair for a few moments’ rest. To explain more 
clearly how the subsequent accident happened, it is necessary to 
describe the interior plan of this room. It was entered directly 
from the street, the front door being on the same level. Opposite 
in the rear of the office were three large windows, the middle one 
opening to the floor, and was without gallery or safeguard of any 
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kind. The building was erected on the slope of a hill, and these 
windows were therefore about twenty-five feet from the ground. 

Overcome by weariness my uncle had doubtless fallen asleep 
and when aroused was confused, for he arose, walked directly to 
the unprotected window and dropped to the stone pavement be- 
low. He was cruelly and fatally injured. The only word he 
afterwards uttered was whispered over and over many times, the 
name of the one dearest to him “ Margaret”! She, a merry- 
hearted girl, at the moment of the disaster was a mile away stand- 
ing before a large mirror being fitted to her wedding gown. 
With no previous premonition of evil, she suddenly saw instead 
of the pretty bridal image of herself, a chostly revelation, pictured 
in the glass, of the fearful fate that had overtaken the man she 
loved. Terror stricken by the awful vision she shrieked, “ Oh, 
save him, save him. Jack is falling, dying, he calls me!”, then 
collapsed into merciful unconsciousness. Before she was re- 
vived a hurried message came summoning her to the dying man. 

This is truth, exact in smallest detail, and is interesting be- 
cause of much that is not easy of explanation. 


J. L. SABIN. 


Chicago, Ill. [Not dated. Received middle of April.—J. H. H.] 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir,— 


Your letter regarding my uncle’s death and the vision of his 
sweetheart happened just as my sister, Mrs. Sabin, described. 
We were both very young children but the circumstances sur- 
rounding the strange incident have impressed the case indelibly 
upon my mind. My sister is older than I and remembers the par- 
ticulars better but the main facts of which she told you are true 
and have long been a legend in our family. I believe the only 
thing she misrepresented. was that she substituted the name of 
“Jack” while my uncle was Israel Slee. My grandfather was 
very devout and gave all his children Biblical names, my father’s 
being Asobel. The young lady saw the vision just as related and 
I have heard my mother speak of this incident often. This girl 
was standing before a mirror when she saw my uncle fall from 
the window of his office a mile away. I have heard the young 
lady who was in the room with her describe the scene, when I 
was a child. She was a Miss Guines and is since dead. This is 
all that I know about this strange incident and we have always 
considered it a most mysterious circumstance. I do not suppose 
my sister would have ever made the event public but when this 
contest took place we both made the remark that this fact of which 
we were cognizant seemed more strange and wonderful than any- 
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thing we had read and so she wrote it just as it happened, only 
as I say, substituting the name of Jack for Israel. 
Very truly, 
FITULA S. HERRMANN. 


Second Prize for Men. 


Chicago, Ill., March 20th, 1908. 

On August 14, 1885, I was working in the “riveting gang” 
on an iron train shed roof, in Concord, N. H. About 2.30 P. M.a 
falling plank precipitated me to the ground and my right ankle 
was broken. At the precise moment of the accident, Mollie, my 
favorite sister, was playing the piano in our home at Vershire, 
Vt., seventy-five miles from Concord. Mother, in the kitchen, 
heard the music suddenly stop, and after a minute or two went 
into the front room and found Mollie crying. On asking her 
what the trouble was, Mollie said, “ Something terrible has hap- 
pened to Phil. I just saw him fall, and he is either killed or badly 
hurt.” 

Mother soothed her as best she could, but Mollie’s earnest- 
ness made such an impression on her that the next evening, when 
my father brought home a letter from me, they both exclaimed, 
“We know what is in it, before it is opened.” 

‘Afterward Mollie gave me an accurate description of my fall 
and the surroundings. I have a confused recollection of think- 
ing of Mollie, mother and home as I fell. It has always seemed 
to us a wonderful instance of mental telepathy. 


PHILIP STEELE. 


Chicago, Ill., April 6th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
New York. 
Dear Sir,— 

Replying to yours of the 3d. The story in the Chicago Daily 
Journal is word for word as I wrote it. The facts are precisely 
as Stated. My sister’s present address is Mrs. Mollie S. Leonard, 
6 Henry St., Winsted, Conn. My mother is at present in Ari- 
zona and from a letter I just received from there I learn she is 
on her death bed, and unconscious most of the time. You could 
get nothing from her. The letter I refer to, which I wrote the day 
following the accident, was simply a statement of the fact, and a 
request for mother to come to me when she could. It was not 
preserved. The date of the accident was Aug. 14th, 1885, and 
I was twenty years old. My sister was sixteen. 

‘ Yours truly, 


PHILIP STEELE. 
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Winsted, Conn., April 10, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


My dear Sir,— 

Your communication received. I will tell you as well as 
possible of the incident to which my brother referred in his letter, 
although I knew nothing about his having written it until I re- 
ceived your letter today. I wasa girl of sixteen at home with my 

‘parents in a Vermont town. My brother, four years older than 
myself, was at work in a New Hampshire city some seventy-five 
miles away. He was working on a railroad train shed which was 
being constructed in connection with a new depot. His work 
was done on stageings built high up over the tracks. We knew 
of his work and that there was more or less danger connected with 
it but I do not remember that we had felt any uneasiness in re- 
gard to it. One day as I sat at the piano playing there sud- 
denly passed before my eyes the sight of my brother falling from 
some great height towards the ground. I stopped suddenly and 
putting my hands over my eves exclaimed to those seated near, 
“Oh, I seem to see Phil falling!” I could not go on with my 
playing for a little, but not being a superstitious family the in- 
cident was passed over lightly and nothing more was said about 
it until the news came of his having fallen from a high stageing 
upon the tracks below and breaking his ankle very severely, an 
injury from which he has never fully recovered. The time of 
the accident and the time I saw him fall were found to be exactly 
the same. This is the incident as I remember it. Not having 
thought of it or repeating it for years, I may have forgotten the 
exact detail but I think not. I know of no explanation. My 
brother was very dear to me and I was of a nervous, sensitive 
disposition not very well or strong, but not hysterical. You may 
use my name, “ Mollie Steele’, if you wish but do not use my 
address as I do not wish to be annoyed by any communications 
in regard to the matter. If you wish to ask any further infor- 
mation I shall be pleased to answer as fully as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
MRS. M. S. LEONARD. 


Winsted, Conn., April 29th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
My dear Sir,— 

Your letter received on my return from attending my mother’s 
funeral which was held in Rutland, Vt. As she was the last one 
left of those present at the time referred to in your communica- 
tion it will be impossible to grant your request. 

Sincerely, 
MRS. M. S. LEONARD. 
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Thinks of Friend, Meets Her. 


Wheaton, IIll., March 7th, 1908. 

About seven months ago my thoughts centered on some of 
my friends and neighbors that I had while I resided in Chicago, 
and one lady especially by the name of Mrs. Forest, who had 
lived the third door from me, and it seemed as though | could not 
get her off my mind. So I concluded the next time that I was 
in that neighborhood I would ask the lady’s whereabouts. But 
the next day I went to Chicago and happened into a store on 
State Street to buy some music. After I selected my music I 
looked across the counter and there stood this Mrs. Forest buy- 
ing music, too. I walked around the counter and spoke to her. 
She seemed glad to see me. I told her I had been thinking of 
her the day before and intended to ask about her the next time 
I was in our old neighborhood. She said, ““ Why, you don’t have 
to now.” So we spent the remainder of the day together shop- 


ping and talking of old times. It had been over a year since I 
saw this lady. 


MRS. A. J. TON. 


Wheaton, IIll., May 4th, 1908. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir,— 


I hope you will pardon me for not answering your communi- 
cation sooner. JI am very much interested in telepathy, as I have 
had a great deal of experience with same and am almost con- 
vinced there is such a thing. The Chicago Daily Journal printed 
my letter word for word as I wrote to them. 

I am yours respectfully, 


MRS. A. J. TON. 


“ Her Message Reached Me.” 


Chicago, Ill., March 10th, 1908. 

An overwhelming love for my mother inspired me to learn to 
read at the age of 5 years, that I might oftener attract and hold 
her attention. I was 10 when father died, and at 13 was sent to 
boarding school. My great longing to please mother partly re- 
conciled me to a separation of 1,000 miles. About an hour after 
peacefully falling asleep one evening I was awakened by my 
mother calling me. Starting up, I again heard her voice calling 
my name. I bounded out, expecting her to clasp me in her arms 
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as soon as I opened my door. Not seeing her, I ran down the 
stairs calling ‘“ Here | am, mother dear.” Comfort availed not. 
I cried myself ill. 

One year after my mother told me she was happily married 
on that very evening, but grieved at not having me with her. 
After the wedding, at the first opportunity, she stole out alone 
on the veranda and stretching out her arms to me in an intensity 
of love, called me twice. | then told her for the first time my ex- 
perience, and comparison of data showed time exact, allowing 
for difference in longitude. 


MRS. WOODMAN. 


Chicago, Ill, July 2d, 1908. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 


New York City. 
Dear Sir,— 


Your favor of the 17th of April was misplaced by my secre- 
tary and has just come to light again. My letter to the Chicago 
Daily Journal about which you inquire was published correctly. 
The occurrence took place in Jan., 1883. My dear mother has 
been dead these many years and I recall no one whom I have 
spoken to about the circumstance as it was rather a sacred 
memory with me and I wrote to the “ Journal” from pure con- 
viction of the truth of the subject under discussion and hoping 
for its development to the greatest good for all mankind. I know 
that I receive help daily but cannot define or explain even to 
myself. 

Very truly yours, 
ADELE WOODMAN. 


When a Mother Worried. 


Bagley, Wis., March 12th, 1908. 

About a year ago I was working as operator for the Western 
Union Telegraph Company in Chicago. One evening, while 
working Peoria wire, I came across a telegram, evidently from 
mother to son. It was dated Salt Lake City, Utah, and read as 
follows: “Are you well; have a strange feeling of concern 
about you.” Upon my sending the message the operator at 
Peoria broke me with the remark; “ That is funny; that fellow 
was struck by a street car about thirty minutes ago.” He-(the 
operator) was coming from lunch and had witnessed the accident. 
I never learned how badly tle man was injured. 


E. H. WASHBURN. 
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Bagley, Wis., April 27th, 1908. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir,— 


Reference to your inquiry of 18th inst. attached, will state 
that the experience as published in Chicago Journal is perfectly 
correct but can furnish you but very little further information. 
You will note article states telegram was presumably from mother 
toson. I judged so from circumstances though it’s possible it was 
from some other relative, wife or sweetheart. As to date can only 
say it was in April, May or June, 1907, but am under impression 
it was in May, or possibly last of April. 

I do not remember names of parties of which telegram was 
to or from, however, the street car company in Peoria would have 
names and very likely address of all persons injured by their 
cars and you could probably obtain this information from them. 
I was told at the time that the injured party was a brick layer 
by trade. I do not know name of operator who was working at 
Peoria. Working with a great many different operators and 
offices we seldom ever learn operators’ names, knowing them only 
by their sign. This man, however, was regular night operator 
at Peoria Western Union office and I think, the only all night 
man, so you can easily obtain his name by communicating with 
Western Union Manager at Peoria. You might obtain verifica- 
tion of the story from Mr. Paul Stillman who was at the time 
night Chief of Illinois Division in Chicago office and I presume is 
still there. I called his attention to it at the time and it occa- 
sioned considerable comment from various men. Was also pub- 
lished in the Commercial Telegrapher’s Journal short time after. 
If there is any other information I can furnish will be pleased to 
do so. 

Very truly, 


E. H. WASHBURN. 


Mr. James H. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir,— 

Your favor 1st inst. relative telepathy incident and request- 
ing address of Commercial Telegrapher’s Journal. Address 
“ Commercial Telegrapher’s Journal”, Chicago, Ill. Is published 
monthly and I feel quite confident you will find the article in 
issue of May, 1907. 

Very truly, 


E. H. WASHBURN. 
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Sidnaw, Mich., May 11th, 1908. 

Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

The American Institute for Scientific Research, 
New York City. 


My dear Sir,— 


Referring to your favor of the 1st inst. addressed to me in 
care of the Western Union Telegraph Company, Chicago, Ill. 

I remember the incident well as you state Mr. Washburn re- 
ported it to the Chicago Daily Journal. I could not be positive 
that the message was from Salt Lake, but as I recollect, .it was. 
My attention was called to the strange coincidence at the time. 
As to the correctness of the Peoria operator’s statement I cannot 
say; I never heard it verified nor denied. 

The message was received in the Chicago office during the 
evening, probably between ten o’clock and midnight, and given 
to Peoria within a few moments. I cannot say as to the original 
filing time, nor can I give the date, but it was either during the 
month of June or July of last year. 

The rules of the company would hardly permit your securing 
a copy of the telegram and even if they did it would be impos- 
sible at this late date, as all telegrams are destroyed six months 
after date. 

You may be able to further verify the story through the re- 
ceiving operator, Mr. H. Serkowich, Peoria, Ill. Address him in 
care of the Western Union Telegraph Company there with a re- 
quest to forward, as I understand he has left their employ. 

Yours respectfully, 
PAUL M. STILLMAN. 


5 Danville, Ill., May 15, ’08. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, Sec’y, 


American Institute for Scientific Research, 
New York. 
Dear Sir,— 


Your letter of May 1st addressed to the Central Railway 
Company at Peoria has been referred to this office. Our records 
do not disclose such an accident as you suggest. 


Very truly yours, 
GEO. M. BENTON. 


Unbeliever is Converted. 


Milwaukee, Wis., March 12th, 1908. 


A very intimate friend of mine was a strong believer in the 
influence of one mind upon the other. I was prone to laugh at 
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her ideas on the subject until one day she urged me to try the 
following experiment. We decided that at exactly noon on a cer- 
tain day we would each go to our own piano, my friend would 
play any piece she wished, keeping me strongly in her mind as 
she played. I was to sit quietly at my piano with my mind ina 
receptive condition and await an inspiration. In a few minutes 
the one selection that I thought of afterward proved to be the 
very one my friend was at the time playing. I could only pick it 
with one hand, as it was a piece far too difficult for me to play. 
I can give no other explanation of the result than that of one 
mind acting upon another. I had no reason to think of the 
piece selected, as I had never heard it at all for months. 

Here is another peculiar incident. While walking on the 
street one day with a friend I pointed out a girl who was dressed 
in a long tight-fitting coat of red plush with clumsy red plush 
gaiters to match. It was such a peculiar outfit that I couldn't 
get it out of my mind, and kept referring to it several times dur- 
ing the afternoon. That evening I met another friend and had 
a long intimate conversation with her, but never mentioning a 
word about the woman in red. The next morning I met this 
second friend, and her greeting was: “Oh, I had the funniest 
dream about you last night! I thought I met you on the street 
and you had on a dreadful red plush coat and the worst looking 
plush gaiters, and you were laughing heartily at the sight you 
were.” When I told her of seeing just such a person she was 
greatly astonished, as she hadn’t been on the street for a week 
and had never seen the person I had laughed over. 

JOSEPHINE WILSON. 


Milwaukee, Wis., May 1st, 1908. 
Dr. J. H. Hyslop, 
519 West 149th St., New York City, 
Dear Sir— 

Thank you very much for your kindly interest concerning my 
article in the Chicago paper. I do not care to say anything more 
on the subject for various reasons. 

Most sincerely yours, 
JOSEPHINE WILSON. 


One Strange Case. 


Harvard, Ill., March 5th, 1908. 
When a boy, I was very fond of my aged grandfather. He 
was taken very ill, but not considered dangerously so; however, I 
had a presentiment that he was going to die. 
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One morning my father sent me to mill with a grist of feed. 
The miller informed me it would not be ready until five o’clock 
P. M. and I decided to wait for it. In the afternoon I went skat- 
ing but my conscience troubled me some in thinking of my 
grandpa, so I decided to skate once more across the pond and 
then take the skates off. I started out, tripped on a twig, and fell 
through the ice. The first thought that came to me was “ grandpa 
is dead.” 

On arriving home I found a note on the table saying: 
“Grandpa is dead. Come down there at once.” He died three 
minutes after 4 o’clock, which, as near as I could calculate, was 
about the instant that I went through the ice. 


A. D, WILLIAMS. 


Harvard, Ill., May 6, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


New York City. 
Dear Sir,— 


In reply to yours of April 16th, will say the Chicago Journal 
narrated the facts as given to them. ‘The incident took place 
about thirty-six years ago. I do not remember the exact date. 
My sister, Mrs. F. A. Sheldon, at Rochester Junction, N. Y. would 
be most apt to remember the date and incident of any one I 
could refer you to. It was my grandfather’s death, not grand- 
mother’s. 

Yours truly, 
A. D. WILLIAMS. 


Rochester Junction, N. Y., May 17th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir,— 

Your letter bearing date May 9th, received. In reply would 
say that if my brother, Mr. A. D. Williams, had such an expe- 
rience as you mention he never informed his friends here. Not 
wishing to alarm his mother, no doubt. The date of grand- 
mother’s death was February 7th, 1882, burial Feb. 10, 1882. 

Resp. yours, 
MRS. F. A. SHELDON. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE “ BLUE BOOK.” 
By James H. Hyslop. 


Readers of the last Proceedings (Vol. VII, Part 3) will 
probably have observed that the “ Blue Book” figures in one of 
the hypotheses by Dr. Paul Carus against the phenomena of Mrs. 
Blake in connection with two of the sitters. There was not 
space to consider this matter and so we put a few observations 
on record in the Journal in regard to a question which is not 
rightly treated by many students. 

There would be no reason to mention the matter of the “ Me- 
dium’s Blue Book”, had Mr. Abbott not referred to it as a pos- 
sible source of information in regard to himself and Mr. Clawson, 
It is referred to by him as if it were a well known fact that such 
a “ Book” exists. Dr. Paul Carus had mentioned it as a possible 
explanation of Mr. Abbott’s facts, as if there were no other facts 
in existence and as if there were not facts in this very record 
which would imply such size in a “ Blue Book”, to meet emer- 
gencies, as would make it impossible to conceal it from any one 
in this country. 

Dr. Carus ought to know what we published in our Proceedings 
(Vol. II pp. 109-116) by Mr. Will Irwin, whom the Secretary 
directed to the proper place for the information. No such 
“ Book ” can be found and the only man who would be naturally 
conversant with such a source of information and who provided 
all such materials for professional mediums stated that no such 
“ Book ” had ever existed and that even typewritten sheets had 
been tried and found wanting in usefulness. He was not able to 
give the name or address of any one who could give information 
on the matter and Mr. Irwin, while saying he had no doubt such 
a means, in the form of a card list, existed, was not able to find 
any such thing anywhere. 

Dr. Carus would believe in the existence of a “ Blue Book” 
without any evidence whatever, but could not believe in the su- 
pernormal on good evidence. Mr. Abbott concedes more than 
the evidence allows in regard to this question. The man who 
brings that forward as an objection to the integrity of any facts 
must show us that there is such a “ Book” and quote it. Be- 
sides he must show evidence that the medium concerned is of the 
type that would use such a resource. A “ Blue Book” made to 
satisfy the contingencies of such sittings as Mr. Abbott and Mr. 
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Clawson had would have filled Mrs. Blake’s house, garret and all. 

}esides, when you consider that she turned people away 1n great 
numbers and admitted people who were undoubtedly entire 
strangers to her, often turning away acquaintances and friends, 
talk about a “ Blue Book ” is ridiculous, unless you have evidence 
in concreto that it applies to this particular case. 

We are engaged in a scientific inquiry, and that requires as 
good evidence for ‘‘ Blue Books” as for spirits, “ freak powers ”, 
telepathy or other forms of the supernormal. It is customary 
on the part of sceptical psychic researchers to be as credulous as 
children about “ Biue Books” and other types of objections to 
the supernormal, while they seem very wise about the difficulties 
of the supernormal. ‘There is evidence that information is trans- 
mitted between mediums and it is possible that card indexes have 
been used to some extent. But that resource is very limited. 
And it is perfectly easy to overcome it, if a man has any intelli- 
gence whatever. It is only indolence and credulity that prompts 
any man to appeal to the existence of “ Blue Books ” without sup- 
plying scientific evidence that they exist to any such extent as 
would be necessary to meet all the facts in the Blake case. Such 
people are not to be treated seriously in the discussion of the 
problem until they do supply this evidence. No doubt we have 
to protect the facts against many such possibilities, but the pri- 
mary task is to ascertain the facts and to state the conditions 
under which they occurred, leaving the future to determine the 
probabilities of the case. It is not the fact that Mrs. Blake was 
not under supervision that would entitle one to talk about a 
“ Blue Book ”, but the psychological type of the phenomena, even 
‘after you had proved that a “ Blue Book” existed. When you 
have no evidence that such a “ Book” exists or existed, and when 
you know the habits, character, and limitations of the woman, 
and her means, you should feel your obligations much more to 
justify considering such an objection. As for myself I refuse to 
consider the “ Blue Book” in any case until I can get scientific 
evidence that such a thing exists or existed in a form adequate 
to explain certain complex phenomena. 

Dr. Carus and Mr. Abbott applied their hypothesis only to 
Mr. Abbott’s record and that policy has its rights, under the 
qualifications indicated above. But every hypothesis must also 
show internal applicability to the facts. These facts showed the 
necessity of drawing on a larger reservoir of information than Mr. 
Clawson actually had himself, and of a remote kind that would 
require a “ Blue Book” of such immense proportions that it 
would not be difficult to find, and perhaps could not even be pur- 
chased by any medium in the world. 

When you come to measure such a theory against the records 
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of other sitters, and especially note the mistakes made, a “ Blue 
Book ” so absurd would not be trustworthy anywhere. In many 
of the instances it would have to contain much more than the 
sitters knew, even about their intimate friends and relatives, in 
the little minutiz that are very rarely talked about at all. A 
hypothesis that will not stand that test is not worth anything. 

I am not defending the supernormal nature of the incidents 
or the spiritistic hypothesis. These theories may uot be applicable 
at all, so far as I am concerned. But we are equally ignorant 
of “ Blue Book ” theories and should frankly say so. A priori and 
imaginary theories on the sceptical side are no more to be toler- 
ated than the same on the side of the supernormal. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


The Return of Frank R, Stockton. By Etta De Camp. The Mc- 
Coy Publishing Company. New York. 1913. 


This book consists of stories purporting to have been written 
automatically through Miss De Camp by the late Frank R. Stock- 
ton, since his death. These were the stories which prompted 
the present reviewer to try the experiments which have already 
been reported and printed in the Journal (Vol. VI, pp. 181-265), 
and which were undertaken for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether there was any ground to believe that Mr. Stockton was 
really the author of the stories alleged. There was no question 
regarding the honesty of Miss De Camp, but the student of 
psychology had no satisfactory evidence in the stories them- 
selves that they actually had the source claimed, tho there were 
characteristics in them that justified consideration in any scien- 
tific court. The hypothesis of secondary personality, Miss De 
Camp having read “ The Lady or the Tiger” by Mr. Stockton 
when she was a child, opened the way for any amount of cred- 
ulity about the subconscious rather than pausing and investi- 
gating. So it was necessary to test this hypothesis by seeing if 
Mr. Stockton would purport to communicate through a psychic 
and accept authorship of the stories. This readers will find that 
he did and the facts at least justify pausing in the hypothesis of 
subliminal fabrication even on a small scale. 

We welcome this little book very heartily. It is an excellent 
sequel to what we published and enables readers to judge of 
matters for themselves. It was impossible for lack of means to 
publish such a book ourselves. But we are exceedingly glad 
that it can follow what we ascertained by experiment and would 
advise all readers of the Journal to get the book and read it crit- 
ically and compare it with the work of Mr. Stockton when he 
was living. They will undoubtedly find or suspect the influence 
of Miss De Camp’s subconscious upon the stories, even tho they 
will not be in a position to point out exactly what this influence 
is. There is nothing in the book which a good writer of fiction 
might not do, unless it is the imitation of Mr. Stockton’s humor- 
ous plots and style, and perhaps this would require a long study to 
reproduce. On that we have no means of pronouncing a positive 
judgment. But when we remember that there is reason to be- 
lieve that it was automatically written and that the experiments 
with Mrs. Chenoweth who knew nothing about Miss De Camp 
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or the facts of her experience showed the existence of supernormal 
information and evidence of the presence of Frank R. Stockton, 
we have a very different problem before us from that which the 
psychologists suppose when they flippantly dismiss the case with- 
out investigation. If Mr. Stockton can give evidence through 
Mrs. Chenoweth by automatic writing without any special ex- 
perience with her, it would be more natural and easy to write 
stories which do not require evidential incidents where he has 
evidently had long and more or less monopolistic control. It is 
certain that we cannot easily account for what came through Mrs. 
Chenoweth by any theories of the subconscious as maintained 
by the psychologist, and, that hypothesis once limited, we may 
ask for its limitation in the case of Miss De Camp. Through 
another psychic he accepts authorship of the stories, indeed 
spontaneously tells what he is doing through the very lady pres- 
ent, so that the burden of proof for subconscious fabrication rests 
upon the sceptical psychologist. 


I do not question that, however much the stories depend upon 
the influence of Mr. Stockton, they must be colored by the sub- 
consciousness of Miss De Camp. But this does not mean that 
we know how much or how little this is the fact. We have no 
criteria as yet for determining this fact with any degree of cer- 
tainty. We merely know that all such things have to come more 
or less through the subconscious and that any medium of the 
kind must affect the result. Just as red glass affects the ap- 
pearance of a landscape seen through it. We should have to 
know more about the subconscious in general and about that of 
Miss De Camp in particular in order to say how much her mind 
affected the results of her automatic writing, but we have to 
admit a priori that some effect of the kind would be probable, and 
what we know of other psychics and their work strengthens the 
hypothesis that the subconscious would affect the nature of the 
material. But we have no standard for determining just when and 
where it has done so, while what we do know in such experiments 
as were made with Mrs. Chenoweth does not favor as large an 
influence as the admirers of the subconscious would like to assert. 
Nevertheless, it was a mistake on the part of the author not to 
state frankly that she did not wish to minimize the influence of 
the subconscious on her stories. It would have greatly strength- 
ened the book with the intelligent public and would not have 
weakened it for the unintelligent. You cannot fool the intelligent 
classes on this subject, except by making them assert or believe 
more of the subconscious than they have the right to do. If 
you frankly concede subconscious coloring, you disarm criticism 
and gain respect for your own intelligence. But if you claim or 
appear to claim that the subconscious has had nothing to do with 
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the phenomena, you put yourself below their level and have the 
court against you. To concede something as possible where we 
do not know the limits of the subconscious, is to put the burden 
of proof on the intelligent critic, but to ignore or deny the prob- 
ability that the subconscious is a factor in the product, is to put 
the burden of proof upon yourself, because the intelligent critic 
can point to so much evidence in favor of this that many will 
easily believe that it is all so. The sceptic should be made to 
investigate the situation, and he will not do this as long as he 
can deny or doubt the most elementary feature of the case. He 
knows that the subliminal affects such results and it would be 
wise for authors of this kind to concede enough to make the 
critic prove more of his case than he has done or perhaps is able 
to do in this instance. 

The reviewer also thinks that it was a mistake to put the il- 
lustration of the spirit of Frank R. Stockton writing through the 
hand of Miss De Camp on the cover of the book. That is a bid 
only to spiritualists who are already converted, while it prevents 
intelligent people from examining the book before passing judg- 
ment on it. It makes no difference how true the representation 
may be. The point is that it is not wise to excite prejudices be- 
fore examination of the contents of the stories. Readers are 
wanted, not ad captandum judgments based merely on imagination 
instead of critical reading. 

The reviewer is not qualified to pass judgment on the con- 
tents of the ‘stories either as works of art or as products of the 
late Mr. Stockton. He has not read any of Stockton’s works and 
he has not had any opportunity for an inside view of Miss De 
Camp’s subconscious, and he doubts if any one has the latter. 
But with all these allowances he thinks readers would find it 
most interesting to read the book, knowing that it is the product 
of automatic writing and that it has the experiments with Mrs. 
Chenoweth to suggest larger possibilities than the usual psy- 
chologist assumes without investigating. It is one of those pro- 
ducts which psychology in the future will have to notice much 
more than it does at present. You cannot say of it that it is the 
product of the subconscious without proving that, especially after 
such experiments as those with Mrs. Chenoweth. 


